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Two weeks from to-day Tue New York Times Sat- 
urvayY Review will be issued as a special number in 
thirty-two-page form. It will contain carefully classi- 
fied lists of the Spring publications, after the manner 
familiar to our readers in past years. The variety of 
reading matter be large and varied, the size of 
the paper making it possible present a greater 
amount than in ordinary numbers, exclusive of the 
lists, which in themselves will fill several pages. 
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Mary BE. Wilkins has in press at Doubleday, Page & 
Co.’s a historical romance which will be called “ The 
Heart’s Highway.” It is to be noted that in it Miss 
Wilkins has forsaken her New England meadows and 
village stores. The scene is laid in Virginia in the 
seventeenth century. Although employing a historical 
setting, the author does not abandon the objective and 
realistic style which is such an important factor in 
her stcries of New England life. The necessarily sub- 
jective parts, however, are said to be adequately han- 
dled; but it will probably lie with the author’s touch 
of visualization to draw forth most criticism. Here is 
a phrase of description: “ Mistress Mary Cavendish had 
a tabby petticoat of a crimson color, and a crimson 
satin bodice shining over her arms and shoulders like 
the plumage of a bird, and down her back streamed 


her curls, shining like gold under her gauze love-hood.” 
The book will be illustrated by Fred M. Du Mond. 


An official statement of the Boer 
cluded in “The Story of the Boers," wh 
< RE NNT a ie See 


case will be in- 
month by Harper & 


>| ceived from him by Charles Scribner's Sons. 


srethers. The volume will be made up of a number 
of papers, all of an official or semi-official nature. The 
introductory article, “ The Policy of Mediation,” is by 
Mr. Montagu White, recently Consul General of the 
Transvaal in London, and Joubert’s “ Earnest 
Representation and Historical addressed 
to the Queen, and President Steyn’s “ 
the Burghers of the Orange Free State,” 
in full. There is also a presentation of the Boer case 
to the American people by C. W. Van der Hoogt, with 
| 
| 


Gen. 
Reminder,” 
Proclamation to 
are included 


the text of all the official dispatches exchanged be- 
tween President Steyn and Sir Alfred Milner. 

In view of the recent Hay-Pauncefote negotiations, 
to be & Brothers 
} Should command more or less genera! interest, although 
| it is primarily a book for specialists. It is entitled 
‘The Nicaragua Canal,” by W. E. Simmons. The book 
contains not only a detailed history of the canal from 
| its inception to the present day, au- 
theritative of 
law 


a work shortly issued by Harper 


but a graphie and 


account Nicaragua, its people, customs, 


8, social life, &e. 

When Judge Robert Grant turned his literary tal- 
ents toward a fecund field in sociology and wrote “ The 
Reflections of a Married Man,” “The Opinions of a 
Philosopher,” and “ The Art of Living” it was gener- 
ally supposed and regretted by the admirers of Mr. 
Grant’s novel, “An Average Man,” that, 
sketches like “A Bachelor's Christmas,” which fell 
from his pen from time to time, he had forsaken 
elaborate and sustained fiction. This is not the case, 
however. The manuscript of a new novel of American 
life, entitled “ Unleavened Bread,” has just been re- 
It will be 
published about the middle of April. The work, which 
is helieved by the publishers to be one of great merit, 
deals graphically with modern social conditions and 
their effect upon the character of the heroine in town, 
city, and metropolitan life. The at 
sericus and satirical, given to the story, which in itself 
appears to be of absorbing interest, will quite likely 
provoke wide discussion. 


in spite of 








treatment, once 





G. P. Putnam's Sons expect to publish in a few 
week: a new novel by Mr. Duffield Osborne, entitled 
“A Mountain Moloch.” This moloch, which is the 
name applied to an active volcano, has a perfectly nat- 
ural way of disturbing the serenity of the society in 
his neighborhood, all of which Mr. Osborne describes 
something after the style of Rider Haggard. In a word, 
the tale is one of love and lava, and somewhat re- 
motely resembles the other more or less well-known 
works of this author, “ The Spell of Ashtowth” and 
“The Robe of Nessus,” in point of incident and move- 
ment. 


“ English Embroidered Book Bindings” is the title 
of an claborate and important book by Cyril Daven- 
port and edited by Alfred Pollard, which Dodd, Mead 
& Co. have in preparation. This will be the first vol- 
ume in the English Bookman’s Library. The treatise 
throws considerable light on the early embroidered 
bindings of the latter part of the sixteenth century in 
England, which in the seventeenth were to identify a 
very popular and artistic feature of bookmaking. It 
was then that gold and silver thread and pearls were 
largely used in securing beautiful decorative ~effects. 
The volume will be illustrated with fac simile plates, 
many of which will be in color. 

William Sage, who, by the way, is a son of Mrs. 
Abby Sage Richardson, will have his new romance of 
the 'rench Revolution published in April by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. under the title of “ Robert Tournay.” 
The story is said to have a touch of Claude Melnotte 
in its patriot hero's love for his patrician sweetheart. 
Robespierre, Danton, and Gen, Hoche are historical 
characters, while a pretended marriage of the hero 
and heroine, the theft of death warrants to save the 
victims from the guillotine, and an attempted rescue 
of Robespierré’s proscripts the day of his downfall are 
based upon actual events. It is said that the story, 
is, even before publication, being put into the form of 
a play under the direction of Daniel Frohman. 


A novel soon to be published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons has the poet Robert Burns for the central figure, 
It is to be called “ The Rhymer,” and is said to be a 
charming and moving romance of Edinburgh and 
Scotch rural life. The character of the poet is por- 
trayed with vivid touches, which throw into sharp re- 
lief both the nobility and the weakness of his complex 
nature; the subsidiary personages are believed to have 
been drawn with equal sureness. The drama in which 
they move is noteworthy both for its romantic interest 
and for its reproduced historical and local color. The 


which fs to be puiayt te Dian. Medelny, & nome eueppavetively a 





‘WATSON’ S _ “ FRANCE ? “AGAIN. 


His Second Volume Dealing with the Revolu- 
tion—Its Conspicuous and Interestiag 


Features.” 
YORK 


Wriiten for NEw 


George H. Warner, 
The 


THE Times SatuRDAY REVIEW by 


Associate Editor of Library of the World's Best Lit- 
erature. 

The first volume of this work appeared during 1899, 
comprising some with an independent in- 
dex, and was noticed in these pages on its appearance. 
That volume covered a very long period in time, and 
general in its statements, well as 
somewhat dogmatic in its conclusions, as all sketches 
of vast periods must be. All race beginnings are ob- 
and all race intermixtures are extremely puz- 
Avail himself all the branches of learning 
into which science is differentiating as the historian 
may, he yet can know very little of the subtle alchemy 
of heredity, of ideas and of beliefs, that mold the races 
they and that their under 


changing circumstances. 


700 pages, 


Was necessarily 


as 


seure, 


ziing. of 


as grow, control action 

At best the historian of long periods can only draw 
a line or black or 
white, impels him. These 
about the actions of the no- 
Kings, and their right hands, the sol- 
not often taking note of individuals below those 
social grades. The Church is to some a beneficent in- 
stitution, to others a mischief maker, the tyrant over 
Tyrants. The nobles are the immediate cause of serf- 
dom, or poverty and want, while the King is anon the 
friend of the people because the enemy of the noble, 
anon the source of all oppression and of all suffering. 

It is mainly the specialist who digs down under the 
of these outward shows and tells us when 
ideas are born and the humanities first appear, 
where universities and schools are planted, where the 
aris are begun and literatures get uttered. And yet 
these things became accomplished facts. It is the 
philosopher that cares to ask or tell when roads were 
made, cities built, when commerce takes form, and, in 
short, when and how the people of a long period of 
misrule, slaughter, ravage, and oppression find a 
chance to make the vines grow and the fields smile. 
a people that were only one 
living in cold and damp and constant 
who fight all the time, lose battles and cities 
provinces, and shed all the best blood for hun- 
dreds of years, grow up to be forty millions, some of 
whom can evolve that most wonderful thing called a 
Paris bonnet, and some that more gorgeous thing, an 
imprevsionist picture. And yet they do grow up. 

Mr. Watson's books are far from being a mere 
statement of outward things: they are an endeavor to 
‘put himself, and his readers with him, as observers in 
the place of the millions who, as he says in the preface 
to the first volume, strove against the encroachment 
of absolutism, tried to throw off the yoke of the few, 
endured the corrupting influence of the union of 
Church and State, suffered “the blighting effects of 
superstition, ignorance, blind obedience, unjust laws, 
confiscation under unequal taxes, and the systematic 
plunder year by year of the weaker classes by the 
stronger.” 

These considerations, he tells us, led him to per- 
form the enormous labor involved in the making of 
these books. No doubt the labor was enormous, for 
both these volumes comprise over 1,800 pages, and 
pages so crowded with statements which, though un- 
accompanied with citation of authorities, are so vivid 
that we know that the author has done a heroic 
amount of original reading and has synthetized it in- 
dependently. He presents this matter with force, 
abandoning the old cumbrous style of the standard 
history, which had dignity but lacked rapidity; he 
uses the epigram, the telling phrase, the sententious 
paragraph, the quick antithesis of the modern news- 
paper man or of the modern story writer, and achieves 
his effects with all the abandon of the stump speaker 
pleading his case. His reviewer wishes that this rapid 
manner had avoided the rocks on which literature as 
an art seems in danger of foundering, catch words and 
phrases such as “ hustle” and “the marble heart,” for 
example, and kept a little nearer-the standards of lit- 
erary expression. But this is a minor matter and an 
almost ungrateful criticism. 

Few men not professional satirists have ever 
thrown more vivid light upon the selfishness of pre- 
rogative or more ruthlessly named the guilty or ex- 
posed the weak. With Mr. Watson the Revolution is 
not as it was to Carlyle, mere literary material, for he 
has faith in the future, the rise of the masses, and the 
passing away of class privilege. Revolutions come, in 
his is opinion, because those who once were rewarded 
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with privileges and revenues for necessary 
and valuable services at length ceases to 
perform such services, though retaining the 
privileges and insisting on the revenues. 

There is one feature which probably the 
reader will appreciate if not enjoy. No his- 
torian ever used more plain speech. He 
calls a harlot a harlot, be she Queen or less; 
a libertine is a libertine, even if he is the 
greatest gentleman, as well as King, of Eu- 
rope. A murderer is a murderer, a thief Is 
a thief, no matter what his other titles are, 
er what his profession. He can tell the 
truth about an orgie more plainly than a 
newspaper reporter, and all those filmy 
phrases in which vice has generally been 
disguised from the common reader appear 
not at all in thess volumes. Their place has 
been occupied by strong, racy, Anglo-Saxon 
words. Of course, the author writes from 
the point of view of the American living 
under a perfect financial system and a free 
Government, in which men have no motive 
but the weltare of their country, and so, 
how free and airy and denunciatory he can 
be! His sarcasm is sometimes terrible. His 
scorn is lofty, both for Church and Kings, 
but he does not lack wit and subtle point. 
No one can read these pages without seeing 
that their author believes in progress in the 
affairs of nations, 

A passage in the second volume illus- 
trates this; the chapter on John Law takes 
a novel and enlightened view of the plans 
of the author of the South Sea Bubble. To 
Law’s genus is ascribed the beginning of 
the modern banking and paper currency 
system, of the Bourse system, of the issue 
of stocks, and, in fact, of many of the meth- 
ods of modern finance which have produced 
the enormous accumulations of the present 
century results of wealth and 
stable business which are so wonderful. 


and those 


“ What was the famous ‘system’ of John 
Law? In a nutshell this: To in- 
crease the money supply of the nation so 
that circulation would be quickened, busi- 


it was 


ness encouraged, enterprise stimulated, la- 
bor employed, products multiplied, prices 
raised, and debts more easily paid. Law 
established the first bank in France, which 
was chartered in 1716 with a capital of 
6,000,000 livres, its notes being redeemable 
in coin of a fixed weight and fineness; it 
prospered steadily, and soon had 51,000,000 
of its in circulation.” In 1718 the 
bank became a State institution—a national 
bank. A Royal Counci! controlled it. This 
is the beginning of the end, the necessities of 
the King and not the principles of sound 
henceforth dictating the 


notes 


business issue of 
notes. 

To all of Law's projects the same misfort- 
une occurred—State interference, gambling 
of the nobility, and the absence of business 
principles or business control. He cites the 
Louisiana scheme as one of the 
enterprises ever put forth, as the value aft- 
er Jefferson's demonstrated. It 
was only necessary to pursue sound meth- 
ods of finance for France to have had the 


vast territorial and colonial future which is 


soundest 


purchase 


occupied by Great Britain, our author says. 

Crowded as his pages are with social, re- 
ligious, and personal incident, the thought- 
ful reader will find that the most important 
parts the 
how the industrial and the 
ests of the 


volume are pages that show 
financial! inter- 


of 


rising tide of a population, ever 
at length burst the barriers and 
overwhelmed the Ancien The 
French worshipped they 
could endure the absolutism of Louis XIV., 


increasing, 
Régime. 
people royalty; 
his sham morality and his real vice; they 
tolerate the vices of Louis XV. 
They 


eculd and 


those of his clerical advisers. prob- 
ably knew 
the Regent. 
strain which an 
ard 


courtiers, courtcsans, and purely willful and 


little of the shameful orgies of 

jut they could not endure the 
iniquitous revenue system 
for King, 


enormous disbursements 


personal ward entailed. 

If Louis XVI. at this advent had brought 
to affairs of the State any brains, there need 
The advent 
he 


not have been any revolution. 
of Napoleon that— 
equal regulations. 
Napoleon to 
scientifically, all would have 
But had neither 
esty. Never was such needless sacrifice. If 


made 
Had 
France 


proves when 


laws and equal 


been content govern 
been well. 
Louis brains nor hon- 
after the pusillanimous but greedy courtiers 
and profligates had scuttled away from the 
ship, Louis had been any part of a man, all 
might still have been well. A Constitutional 
monarchy might have been but the natural 
and easy method of reaching a 
like England or a 


States. 


The author says that most h’storians hav; 


democracy 


republic like the United 


been in such haste to arrive at the blood- 
curdling horrors of the Revolution that they 
rush over the period of the reign of Louis 
XVI. prior to 1789, a period of fifteen years, 
without Louis became King 
on the death of his grandfather, Louis XV., 
May 10, 1774;.at the age of twenty. He had 
been married to Marie Antoinette 
1771. 


After painting 


examination. 


since 


his portrait our author 
says, “ Louls XVI. had one of the rarest 
faculties for making blunders that the 
world ever saw. He had, in that respect, 


ness of doing nothing. 
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only one superior, his wife. And it re- ] been discussed, the King made the further 


quired fifteen years of their united blunder- 
ing, aided by the insane foily of a profligate 
Court, to estrange the loyal love of the 
French people and beat down into the dust 
the Ancien Régime. So far from its being 
true that the Revolution sprang upon these 
young sovereigns unawares, and through no 
sin of their own, that the unvarnished rec- 
ord reveals a calamity provoked by them- 
selves, and moving upon them from one 
stage to another, with all the regularity of 
a Greek tragedy.” 

The statement is made that the privileged 
classes of France consisted of about 270,000 
persons, half of whom were nobles, the 
other half priests. A fifth of the soil be- 
longed to 30,000 noble ‘families, and a fifth 
to the clergy, another fifth to the King and 
the city Governments. The remaining two- 
fifths were owned by the middle class and 
the peasantry. The system of taxation 
through farmers general was iniquitous 
and unprofitable in the extreme, but the 
application of the revenues was more in- 
iquitous still. ‘ With the exception of what 
the royal family spent, almost the whole 
revenue of the kingdom was divided among 
the nobles, male and female, in salaries, 
gifts, and perquisites.” 


After stating the methods of taxation, ex- 
cessive duties on all agricultural products, 
as well as fish, he says that after passing 
through the hands of the State, the Church, 
and the feudal lords and the nobility, the 
peasant had nothing but skin and bones re- 
maining. ‘‘ Even Taine asserts that the 
peasant in some places paid in dues, tithes, 
and taxes more than three-fourths of all he 
made. In other places the entire net prod- 
uct went to the Church and the State.” 

“ Money thus wrung from the lower order 
brightens the palaces of the privileged—ar- 
rays them in a splendor like unto that of 
Solomon; spreads before them in elysian 
beauty gardens, parterres, parks, fountains, 
lawns, lakes, sylvan temples consecrated to 
love, rural Edens dedicated to the ‘ sweet- 


The royal household spends $55,0000,000, 
The two brothers of the King enjoy incomes 
of $400,000. ‘The Noailles family drew an- 
nually from the Treasury $400,000. The 
Polignac family had 700,000f. in pensions. 
The Prince of Conti gets $300,000 to pay his 
debts with, and $120,000 besides. The three 
daughters of Louis XV. have $120,000 an- 
nually for the supply of their tables. To 
the two brothers of Louis XVI. are given 
upward of $2,000,000 annually for their sup- 
port. On one loan made by Calonne, only 
25,000,000 livres cf the 100,000,000 reached 
the Treasury; the courtiers got the balance, 
The King’s brother, the Count of Artois, 
got 56,000,000 livres from Calonne during his 
ministry, and the Count of Provence 
000,000. 


25,- 


In the household ‘ two hundred and nine- 
food for the King, 
in 


ty-five cooks prepare 
nearly two thousand horses 
stables, and the entire establishment is in 
keeping with these two items. Each noble, 
each member of the royal family, each Car- 
dinal, Bishop, and Archbishop of the Church, 
is fitted up in the same style. No wonder 
there is light in the palace; no wonder there 
is gloom in the hut. No wonder the fierce 
battle ery will soon be heard: ‘ War to the 

But this state 
of gradual 


stand his 


chateau, peace to the hut.’” 


of things was susceptible re- 
form, and was plainly amenable to states- 
manship. Had Turgot retained 
Minister of Finance, and allowed 


carry out his reforms, all might have been 


as 


to 


been 
been 


well: 


What were the reforms favored by Tur- 
wot? He proposed the gradual introduction 
of a system of local self-government; the 
abolition of the corvées, forced labor, 
throughout the kingdom; the imposition of 
a land tax upon the clergy ard the nobility; 
the suppression of the majority of the mon- 
asteries; the improvement of the condition 
of curés and vicars; the equalization of all 
taxes by a general survey and assessment; 
the grant of liberty of worship, liberty of 
eonscience, and the recall of the Protest- 
ants; redemption of the feudal revenues; a 
uniform code of laws, of weights, and of 
measures; the suppression of wardenships 
and masterships ir. the incorporated trade 
guilds; freedom of trade, of commerce, and 
of industry; and a system of public educa- 
tion which shoule reach the ignorant masses 
and shed the light of learning to the utter- 
most boundaries of France. 

Suppose the King had seconded Turgot, 
had kept his pledge to stand by him—where 
would have been the incentive for revolu- 
tion? The philosopher would have seen his 
dreams realized; the reformer, the wind 
taken out of his sails; the demagogue, the 
ground cut from under his feet. 

But it was not to be so. Every corporated 
abuse in the kingdom saw itself threatened, 
and with one voice they denounced Turgot. 
Courtiers who had lost fat sinecures cried 
out that the State was on the high road to 
ruin. Parliaments which saw their power 
menaced by the suggestion of local assem- 
blies bitterly resented the change. Feudal 


lords and clerical Princes who paid no taxes | 


tax them 
of doom. 
so long 
themselves 
protested 


heard of the 
though it were the trump 
farmers general, who had 
cated and divided among 
national revenues, loudly 


proposition to as 
The 
syndl- 
the 


that 


Turgot was an enemy to the best interests | 


dis- 
Minister 


The Queen was sorely 
because the economical 
objected to her “sight drafts"’ on the 
Treasury, and had abolished a useless of- 
fice filled by one of her Trianon favorites. 
Lastiy, the King’s conscience was 
by the ingenious priests. 

“You have given me a Comptroller who 
never goes to mass,’’ complained the wa- 
vering Louis to his. Maurepas. 


of the nation. 


pleased 


Necker could not stem the torrent of vili- ; 


fication. He wa, a foreigner, a republican, 


and, worst of all, a Protestant. 


| warranted 


pricked ! 


: hope, 


misstep of listening to his courtiers: 


But the Polignacs have a man in view, the 
man of a!! men to minister to a State dis- 
eased. It is Calonne. The Polignacs want 
him; whom the P cs want the Queen 
favors, and whom the Queen favors the 
King now accepts. In this manner came 
Calonne, of whom most historians of the 
Revolution speak in a tone which is sug- 

tive of the phrase, “‘ And last of all came 
tan.”’ 

Much has been written of Calonne. Vary- 
ing as the point of view of his judges va- 
ries, he is a quack, a humbug, a charlatan, 
a statesman, a patriot, a martyr to duty. 
With some he is the trainer who deliberate- 
ly misled the old order to its doom. * * * 

hatever his character and rpose may 
have been, there is no dow whatever 
about the work he accomplished. As the 
artistic. organizer of the most igantic 
smash-up that ever befell a monarchy, Ca- 
lonne stands without a rival. Among ar- 
chitects of ruin he is a Saul, head and 
shoulders above them all. Over the ordi- 
nary mischief-makers of the world he tow- 
ers as Borgia towers over ordinary crim- 
inals, aS Bonaparte towers over average 
warriors. 


The second volume of Mr. Watson's book 
is almost wholly concerned with the Revo- 
lution. The story is familiar, but it never 
palls. We know all the names and we know 
how much public virtue there was, and how 
little private. We hear again of Josephine 
and Barras, and Barras and Mme. Tallien; 
of Robespierre and of Marat; of Danton 
and of Mirabeau, and all the multitude, now 
ghosts, that flit through the awful scene. 
It is a relief to have Mirabeau die, because 
in dying he uttered one of the most deli- 
cious sarcasms that ever fell from mortal 
lips. They asked him if they might send 
for a priest. No, he had already seen Tal- 
leyrand, Bizhop of Autun. And there, -too, 
was Lafayette about whom this is narrated: 


Dining with Frederick the Great when he 
had hastily left France, Lafayette told him 
of his service in America. 

“America will return the good old 
plan,”” says Frederick. 

“No! Never!" says Lafayette. “No 
monarchy, no aristocracy, will ever exist 
there.” The King was silent, his look in- 
credulous. 

“ Do you think,” said Lafayette, warmly, 
“that I went to America to win military 
renown? No. It was for liberty I went 
there. He who loves liberty can only re- 
main quiet after having established it in 
his own country.”’ 

The old King listened with his grim smile, 
and said: 

“Sir, I knew a young man who, after 
having visited countries where liberty and 
equality reigned, conceived the idea of es- 
tablishing the same system in his own 
oa Do you know what happened to 

m?" 

“No, Sire,” answered Lafayette. 

“He was hanged,” said Frederick. 

Had Lafayette lingered in France just a 
few days longer, the prophecy would have 
been literally fulfilled, remarks our author. 


to 


These remarkable books offer innumer- 
able most readable quotations, but the re- 
viewer seriously advises a perusal of the 
volumes as a real contribution by an Ameri- 
can toward a comprehension of a most vital 
part of European history, and also of prin- 
ciples, of morals, and of finance which are 
essential to the life of a nation. 

GEORGE H. WARNER. 


Three Book Dedications. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
I am a diligent and enthusiastic reader of 
THE SaTurRDAY Review to your admirable 


paper. A short time ago among the many 
interesting things I found therein were 
some specimens of felicitous and note- 
worthy book dedications. Those your paper 
contained served as reminders of three 
others, which I think equally worthy 
of the space that I venture to bespeak 
for them in your widely read columns. In 
a book by F. Hopkinson Smith, entitled “A 
White Umbrella in Mexico,"’ one finds the 
following: 

I dedicate this book to the most charm- 
ing of all the sefioritas I know. The one 
whose face lingers longest in my memory 
when I am away, and whose arms open 
widest when I return. The most patient of 
my listeners, the most generous of my 
critics, my little daughter, Marion. 

M. P. Loti prefaces his book, 
Lands of Exile,’’ in this wise: 


“From 


I dedicate this to the memory of a noble 
ond exquisite woman, whose never to be 
forgotten image rises before me strangely 
vivid whenever I have time to think. These 
notes from the faraway Yellow Land were 
originally written for her alone 


sort of chat to amuse her during the long, 
weary months while she was slowly fading 
out of life, slowly and with a serene smile. 

Then follows a very beautiful and touch- 
ing description of the personality of this 
dear friend that is in itself a complete word 


portrait, and brings before us a vivid vision | 
fascinating | 


of this graceful, refined, and 
invalid that is particularly charming. It 
has also the effect, I believe, of endearing 
to us women the writer, since it 
us to see how one of the opposite sex can 
thoroughly appreciate and admire 
our for if there is a 
there must also be a sister- 

It has been suggested that 
his ‘* Modeste Mig- 


pleases 
80 one 
of sisters, 
hood of man” 
hood of woman. 
when Balzac dedicated 
non” ‘to a Polish lady” he had the 
Countess Hanska in mind. From all 
that we know of their romantic friendship 
happiness of their mar- 
such an assumption seems not un- 
This 


his 


and the too short 


ried life 
surely. unique dedication 
follows: 

To a PoLisH Lapy. 

Daughter of an_ enslaved land, angel 
through love, witch through fancy, child 
by faith, aged by experience, man in brain, 
woman in heart, giant by hope, 
through sorrow, poet in thy dreams, to thee 
belongs this book, in which thy love, thy 
fancy, thy experience, thy sorrow, thy 
thy dreams are the warp through 


reads as 


I used to | 
send them to her out of the distance as a | 


“ brother- | 





| the ladder and with simple 
| they 


| records 


} own 


REAL REVOLUTIONISTS. 


Henry Jephson’s Portrayal of Those 
of France as Vile and Base.” 


Realism has had its effect, not only in art 
and imaginative literature, but also in the 
realm of history and biography. The ten- 
dency of the past has largely been to ideal- 
ize national motive, the world historic 
march of events, and individual conduct and 
character. 

The trend of modern thought has been to 
bring to bear the scientific spirit in account- 
ing for and portraying epochs, periods, and 
personalities. Hapgood’s life of Lincoln is 
a good illustration of this in the field of 
biography. We see in his pages Lincoln of 
like infirmities and subject to like tempta- 
tions as other men; now keeping a country 
store and selling whiskv, and now strug- 
gling for a petty law practice; the man 
of the people, neither too great nor too 
good for human nature’s daily food. We 
have another illustration in “ The Real 
French Revolutionist,” as portrayed by Mr. 
Henry Jephson in bis book of that name. 

The volume Is really a study of the great 
civil war in France. The Vendean war 
took its name from the agricultural section 
known as the Vendée. At the close of the 
last century, and at the time of the break- 
ing out of the French Revolution and the 
fall of the King, Louis XVI, the Vendée 
was inhabited by a class whose nobles, un- 
like the great multitude of the French no- 
bility, lived close to the people. They treat- 
ed them with censideration and kindness. 
The peasantry had no grievances to redress. 
The great farming community, the richest 
in its natural productions in all France, 
removed from the tyrannies of the Court 
and nobles, was at peace with itself and the 
nation. The storms sweeping over France 
reached it not. Deeply religious and sub- 
limely courageous, the people were devoted 
to their flelds, their vineyards, their fire- 
sides, their altars, and their King. 

Above all else, they were attached to the 
Catholic Church. Her priests were their 
teachers in religion and their educators. 
Their devotion and loyalty to the Church 
were characteristic of a simple, pastoral 
people. When King Louis XVI. sought to 
grind the nation under the hee! of old feu- 
dal oppression and the Court and nobles 
flouted the National Assembly, seeking its 
annihilation, there came the great storm 
that heralded the revolution. The states- 
manship and eloquence of Mirabeau flung 
down the gauntlet to the King and the no- 
bility. The National Assembly took its fa- 
mous oath never to separate until it should 
give a Constitution to France. Amid the 
tempests of those days, when all France 
outside of it was shaken, La Vendée slum- 
bered peacefully within its forests and smil- 
ing vineyards. 

Religion strikes deeper than loyalty to 
any particular Government. Though the 
Vendeans allied themselves with the Royal- 
ists and sought their support and leader- 
ship, their primary motives lay in the deep- 
ly religious spirit which animated them. 

This the Revolutionary Government, in- 
toxicated with blood and triumph, outraged 
in the extreme. It was their legislation di- 
rected against the Catholic religion, and in- 
deed against all religion, tearing out by the 
roots the tenderest ties and holiest senti- 
ments, that so aroused the Vendeans. 

It is true the Government had good cause 
to distrust both the nobility and the clergy. 
But in striking at abuses and trying to an- 
nihilate an institution they failed to reckon 
with the deep attachment of the people to 
the sacred rites of their religion. 

The book may be called a plea for the 
religious character and noble courage of 
the Vendean people, and a stern arraign- 
ment of the brutality, ignorance, savagery, 
and hypocrisy of the revolutionists from the 
Government at Paris down to the true re- 
publican, sans culotte scoundrels who butch- 
ered women and children in the lowest ranks 
of the murdering army. The arraignment 
is a terrible pictire. Looking upon it one 
might be inclined to accept the doctrine of 
total depravity in its most hideous concep- 
tion. 

The danger of such work from specialists 
who glean their facts from musty court 
and unimpeachable documents is 
not that they do not give a true picture, 
but that, torn out of its natural setting and 
environment, it is misleading as a whole, 
and lacks the interpretation of contempo- 
rary history. The revolutionists doubtless 
came to be a bad As the lower dregs 
of society forged to the 
top, how could it be otherwise? They said 
one thing and meant They pro- 
claimed themselves pure and steeped theme 
their mouthings were of lib- 
their practice 
the world 


set. 


their way more 
another. 


selves in vice; 
fraternity, equality, 
tyranny; they deemed 
take them at their._own appraising, 
never suspecting for an instant that their 
blown-up bladders were punctured by their 
inanities. They wealth and 
stole all they could lay their hands on; they 
prated of virtue and steeped themselves in 
lasciviousness. Climbing to their eminence 
by the ladder of religion, they kicked down 
imagined 
had invented the precepts they filched 


erty, 
baldest 
would 


decried 


idiocy 


from her. 


| mystery. 
mother 


; quite as bad as the savage. 


| cated 


which is shot a woof less brilliant than the | 


poetry of thy soul, whose expression when 
it shines upon thy countenance is to those 
who love thee what the characters of a lost 


; language are to scholars. 
After-an->| 


other Interim, and the return of Necker had ' 


MRS. MARIE M. GARDNER. 
New York, March 10, 1900. 
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beginning the later 
in his true light. Yet, 
whence and why he 
not much of a 
Centuries hypocrisy, oppres- 
sion, and tyranny made him almost a beast, 
Power intoxi- 
him, the Terror drove him to fury, 
and the very vices he dreamed he was abol- 
ishing bloomed in him in luxurfant vigor. 
The immediate cause of the insurrection 


The world is 


French revolutionist 


to see 


one considers 


his 


when 


came, existence is so 


of 


*THE REAL FRENCH REVOLUTIONIST. By 
Henry Jephson. New York:’ The Macmillan 
Company. Price, 1.50, 





Was the consc shsthens which the Government 
actively thrust upon the farmers of the 
Vendée, The tyranny of the republic was 
worse than the despotic exactions of the 
old monarchy. Thus was begun a civil 
war in which more than 100,000 souls were 
to perish. At first the Vendeans met with 
remarkable success. The forces of the re- 
public seemed paralyzed. Towns fell and 
fortresses succumbed to their victorious 
march. 

Then they turned north of the River 
Loire. It was in the hope that Brittany 
would rise and help them. The movement 
Was sO unexpected by the Government 
that it had no troops to oppose them. 
But the expectation of the insurgents was 
vain. Brittany did not respond. The de- 
votion and courage of her people were not 
of the fibre of the peasants of the South. 

But owing to the inability of the Repub- 
match them in the field, the 
Vendeans were for the time masters of 
their own movements. Their own wisest 
people decided that just here they ought 
to have stopped and returned to their own 
country and its impregnable fastnesses, 
But evil counsels prevailed. Jealousies and 
cabals existed among their chiefs, They 
were not as united as they were. 

An evil genius awoke the dream of 
the possible overthrow of the Revolution- 
ary Government through their means. 
They decided to move onward. Jephson 
declares: ‘‘ It was a fatal decision, but the 
responsibility for it rests with the lead- 
ers, and not with the rank and file. Grad- 
ually the unfortunate Vendeans had been 
led away from the objects for which they 
had first arisen—the exercise of their relig- 
ion and exemption from compulsory con- 
scription.” They had little care for aught 
else. But they were powerless to return 
home. Separation from the main army 
meant to be cut off and die. 

At Savenay, after many minor victories, 
the Vendeans made a final stand, and were 
beaten by the Republicans with great 
slaughter. It was after this victory and 
during those terrible days in which the 
Government sought the extermination of 
the Vendean people that the revolutionist 
stands out in all his ghastly, inhuman, 
and hateful characteristics. That part of 
France was turned into one great slaughter 
house. Men, women, and children were in- 
discriminately butchered. 

Republican writers have argued that dur- 
ing these days when the awful terror rest- 
ed on France that she was ruled by mad- 
men. But the weight of evidence goes to 
prove that they were, taken together, a 
brutal crowd of intensely wicked men. Self, 
greed, ambition, and appetite for beastly 
pleasures, the glimpses of their real selves 
in the documents that they left, hold them 
up to the just execration of all posterity. 

The prisons of Angers and Nantes were 
crowded with victims. Hentz and Fran- 
castle were the representatives of the Paris 
Government in Angers. Franecastle, out- 
wardly a gentleman, was ‘a cold-blooded, 
cautious scoundrel of the cruelest type—a 
merciless despot.’” He wrote to Paris: 
“The Vendée shall be depopulated, but 
the republic shall be avenged and tran- 
quil. Let terror not cease to be the order 
of the day, and all will go well.”’ 


The Revolutionary Committee were a 
gang of infamous wretches, with ‘ Liberty, 
Eguality, and Fraternity’ forever on their 
lips. Drancastle summoned the Military 
Canmission. Death was ever busy. Proces- 
sion after procession moved along. All were 
shot or bayoneted, and stripped and hurled 
into a ditch_dug for their common recep- 
tion. Hundreds and hundreds of heipless 
women met their death. Standing on the 
edge of one of these ditches, three and four 
‘hundred were shot at a time, stripped, and 
hurled headlong into the hole. The story 
as told in these pages sickens with its ac- 
cumulation of horrors. 

“ There is but one consolation in all this,” 
says our author. “‘ Their occurrence gave 
to the world one more example of reyolu- 
tionary justice, net as theorized about by 
philosophers, or idealized by enthusiastic 
republicans, but the actual thing, as it 
worked out in practice.” 


The picture that Jephson gives of Carrier 
and his work at Nantes makes him only 
one of a multitude of malefactors. He saye 
of him: “Carrier has figured largely in 
pictures of the French Revolution, and he 
has been made more or less the scapegoat 
for the worst revolutionary horrors. He 
has been depicted as so towering in wicked- 
ness over the others that other malefactors, 
. by. contrast, were made to-look not really 
. 60 bad, and it is argued that it is not fair 

to judge the revolution by the standard of 

his atrocities.” An arch impostor he was, 
and so were all his companions in iniquity. 
Extermination and destruction, these were 
his ideas, these were his passion. The inno- 
cent and the guilty were confounded to- 
gether. Noyades, fusillades, sabrades, the 
guillotine, death by disease in prison, were 
the instruments of his cruel will. He seems 
to have been a Caligula and a Nero molded 
into one. This reveling in death the com- 
mittee caYed “cleansing of the air of 
liberty.” wholesale murders were 

‘“ opening a large passage to the revolu- 

tion.” 

But what was the other eide of this man's 
life? He-lived in a ceaseless Circean de- 
_bauch, No despot ever fared more sumptu- 
ously every day. From his drunken reveis 
he sent forth his commands to drown and 
shoot and kill, For unmitigated scoundrel- 
ism those who held the reigns of power 
during the Terror were pretty much alike. 

This volume shows the vral républicain, 
the man who thought himself the good and 
pure sans culotte, in his true light, as paint- 
ed by himself, a silent portent to all time. 

“It is marvelous," says Jephson, “ that the 

French Revolution enowa wave eee: 


licans to 


NEW YORK, 


that its actors so loudly sung their own 
praises, and those who have seen in it great 
realities and verities have helped to keep 
up the delusion, so that the world has con- 
tinued to take these men as they appeared 
in the height of their power at their own 
valuation, 

Out of the awful night of the Reign of 
Terror comes the’startling reality, declaring 
to the nations of the earth for all time that 
liberty, fraternity, and equality are not to 
be won through selfishness, greed, license, 
murder, and the abominations of wicked- 
ness, or by trampling religion and its 
matchless ethics under foot. His arraign- 
ment of character is awful and his im- 
peachment of motive appears just. The 
evil genius of humanity had triumphed, 
and all the demoniaca! forces of evil reveled 
with the sceptre of power. Let his most 
damaging truth be admitted. The facts 
cannot be gainsaid. He holds up the pict- 
ure. But he fails in his analyses to tell us 
what made it possible. 

Who was responsible for the French Rev- 
olution? Who helped so largely to make 
the sans culotte the demon that he was? 
Out of ages of wrong, oppression, the lust 
of greed, and the lust of power comes tho 
answer, The King, the Court, and the no- 
bility of France, A civilization that had 
lost God and hope for humanity out of the 


middle of it must take the blame. 
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NOVEL, which from its ° Ghadidliniar s success, both at ‘te 
hands of the critics and the public, bids fair to take its 
place well at the top of recent lists of fiction, is Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s new story, “ In Connection with the De Willoughby 


Claim.” 


This book has sold more rapidly since its publication 
than any book which Mrs. Burnett ever published. 


No fewer 


than 10,000 copies. have been sold in the first fifteen days of this 
month (Mare -h)—a greater number than any similar period since the 
publication of the book, and a total of 45,000 copies has now been 


reached. 


It is.noteworthy, too, that in this story Mrs. Burnett has 


returned to her early manner, and has succeeded in producing a story 
showing at once greater maturity of thought and greater beauty. of 
character-drawing than are to be found in any of her previous works. 
The London Daily Chronicle says: “Mrs. Burnett has never 
written better than in this story. She has never delineated character 
more delicately, more sympathetically, her pathos has never been 


© ’ 
truer, her manner more engaging. 


“ Enoch Willoughby,’ 


(12mo, $1.50.) 


"a story of the Middle West, by James 


A. Wickersham, which despite the similarity of title (which; by the 


way, 


very different story from Mrs. Burnett's. 


was chosen before Mrs. Burnett’s 


book was-announced), is a 
The author, who himself 


lives in the West, being a Professor of Modern Languages at Terre 
Haute, Indiana, has written a story racy of the soil of the Middle 
West a generation ago, which is sure to take high rank as a novel | 
being of unusual merit both as a picture of the strenuous spiritual 


life of the region and period, and as a story of human love 


$1.50.) 


Two books of college life are also published this week. 
a story of life at Yale, entitled “ Boys and Men, 


(12mo, 


One,. 
” by Richard Hol- 


brook (Yale, ’93), who is instructor in Romance Languages at Yale; 


.the other, “Smith College Stories,” by Miss Josephine Dodge 
Daskam, who is indirectly connected with Smith College. 


Both 


books are much above -the average, Mr. Holbrook’s being ‘con- 
cerned largely with the development of character as affected by col- 
lege environment, and Miss Daskam’s stories being full of the 
sparkle and pieturesque animation which characterize life at a girls’ 


college. (“ Boys and Men,” 


12mo, $1.50.) 


Stories,” 


12mo, $1.25 


“ Smith College 
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A Story by Julia Magruder.* 


We had almost begun to believe that the 
old-fashioned ‘story book girl had become 
extinct, but Miss Julia Magruder has re- 
vived her in all-her loveliness and distress. 
It may be that the age has grown skeptical 
and we are a little more hard-hearted than 
we used to be, for somehow we cannot find 
ourselves: properly sympathetic with Bet- 
tina Mowbray. We have a vague feeling in 
reading ‘‘A Manifest Destiny” that Bet- 
tina deserved it all, if not more. Engaged 
as she was to the heir of a noble line, she 
broke her troth to marry the present pos- 
sessor of the title. - 

Wealth and worldly possessions do not 
bring with them happiness, and this Bet- 
tina learned soon after she had become the 
Lady Hurdly. The metamorphosis of Bet- 
tina, however, is swift! After @ proper 
amount of suffering, which leaves upon her 
character and life its impress for good, a 
hunting expedition proves fatal to her 
churlish lord. There are more suffering and 
cite diietetanding, but in the end two lov- 
ing hearts are reunited,-and we have hopes 
that Bettina is at last happy. 

This-beauty of hers seems to grow in in- 
tensity as the author proceeds with the tale; 
tears cannot dim it, and suffering only 
chas ‘ft. Indeed, Miss Magruder lav- 
‘shes upon it all the wealth of adjectives 
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told that she possesses “ delicious masses 
of brown hair,’ but here our practical mind 
refuses to accept even Miss Magruder’s as- 
surance. 

To the girl of sixteen the book will un- 
doubtedly make a strong appeal. Youth is 
very full of sympathy, and beauty in dis- 
tress never appealed to it in vain. And 
there is much in the tale to bring tears to 
the eyes of the sympathetic. The author 
seems to take a melancholy pleasure in the 
sufferings of her heroines. She only allows 
them a few pages of happiness—for the rest 
they walk in shadow. And yet, if life were 
all happiness, there would be nothing to 
tell, for joy is of that elusive quality which 
escapes description, while sorrows are more 
of the things of earth. 


A Philistine Out of Philistia. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 


I have been a reader of your delightful 
SATURDAY REVIEW about four weeks, and 
intend to continue as such when I return 
to Denver. I greatly admire the freedom 
of epeech which your paper engenders. No 
one hesitates to voice his opinion no matter 
how different it may be from the accepted 
ideas. 

Among the large number of letters that 
have interested me, one in particular I was 
struck with—that of a reader signing him- 
self “Omega.” I wonder how many of us, 
if we would confess find great pleasure in 
Dickens’s long-drawn-out novels. Thackeray, 
too, is long drawn out: and while there are 
parts in them that appeal strongly t6 us, 
how much commonplace do we not wade 
through. Even Scott at times is dull, Why 
would it not be just as well to have a 
taster for all these bcoks, to pick out sec- 
tions especially good. I for one would much 
prefer to read the good and skip the poor. 
There are parts in our later-day writers 
which are far superior to the dull parts of 
older men. 

I find it good to read much, but also to 
skip much; so I find a section here and there 
that repays careful perusal, while in the 
main our modern writers are very poor. 
Many may disagree with my views, but I 
take the liberty of stating them freely and 
without fear, as it Is the custom of your: 
correspondents. , ALPHA. 

New_York, March 5, 1900, 


“The Hesperian Tree: An Annual of the © 
Ohio Valley, (1900,)"" which will shortly be 
published by George C. Shaw of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is being edited by John James Piatt. 
It will be illustrated by Farny, Mosler, and 
other artists of Ohloan birth, while well- 
known writers like Howells, Riley, Allen, - 
and more than @ score of others have con- 





LAMB AND HAZLITT. 
Further Letters and Other Material 
Heretofore Unpublished.* 


. 

Our first impression on taking up the new 
Lamb-Hazlitt volume is one of pleasure in 
its beautiful typography, the excellence of 
which impresses us at the very first glance, 
so that upon a more careful examination 
we are not surprised to find its typography 
to be by D. B. Updike of the Merrymount 
Press, Boston, while the presswork is by 
the University Press. Nothing could be 
more impressive or pleasing than is the 
volume’s title page, while the arrangement 
of the page, the blackness of the ink, the 
Proportion of margins, the occasional plain 
but extremely pleasing initial letters, all 
go toward making up a most attractive 
volume, whose effectiveness is carried out 
in its plain cloth binding and paper 
label, the latter ornamented with two of 
the Merrymount designs, thus producing 
from very plain materials an effect quite 
out of the common. 

Mr. William Carew Hazlitt, the editor of 
the volume, has 60 thoroughly gone over 
the Lamb-Hazlitt material in his possession 
that one takes up the volyme with very 
little hope of finding much that is new in it. 
Mr. Hazlitt states in his introduction that 
in the Autumn of 1898 an, old friend of the 
family and a great admirer of the essayist’s 
work, the late Mr. Raymond Yates, re- 
turned certain letters and other papers 
which the son of tthe essayist had presented 
to him. This important 
made at about the time 
edited pieces both Lamb and Hazlitt 
came into his hands. The material given 
him by Mr. Yates contained letters hitherto 
inaccurately or imperfectly printed by 
other editors; still, he has decided it would 
be best to limit his present volume to strict- 
ly unpublished material, with all neces: 
connecting and explanatory 
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Mr. Carew Hazlitt wishes the present vol- 
ume be considered a sort of 
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and his own book, “ The Lambs,” 

the remainder his matter being 
held over “ till a really final edition—at pres- 
ent impracticable from the want of certain 
important known to exist—of 
such of writings may be judged 
worth perpetuation is undertaken.” 
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site in their public views; even his noble 
letter to Southey was in defense of others 
as much as in his own. Hazlitt, on the con- 
trary, a man of peculiarly sensitive and ir- 
ritable temperament, had through his whole 
life to owe his maintenance to literary task 
work, and was, moreover, an ardent and 
honest Liberal in his politics—a Liberal as 
the designation was understood in his time. 

The volume is much more largely devoted 
to Hazlitt than to Lamb, its first chapter 
being a description of the “” Earlier Hazlitts 
and Their Surroundings in Ireland, England, 
and America,” which is followed:»by Haz- 
litt’s ‘‘ Schooldays” and his career at Hack- 
ney College. ‘“‘ Between Two Paths” is an 
account of the latter's vacillation between 
painting and letters, and ‘A Curious His- 
toriette’”” is the story of a hoax arranged 
presimably by Lamb and Joseph Hume to 
cireulate among their friends a story that 
Hazlitt had died by his own hands. 

Hazlitt’s married life is also touched upon 
to some extent, and something of an addi- 
‘tion made to the Liber Amoris, the most 
regrettable episode in Hazlitt’s life. In- 
deed, it is hard to understand the point of 
view of one who can add fresh material 
toward deepening the greatest blot on his 
grandfather’s reputation. Only a fresh 
reading of Hazlitt’e wonderful essays can 
make his readers forgetful of that episode, 
but we can scarcely imagine the attitude 
taken by one of his own family in thus 
contributing toward lessening our respect 
for one of the greatest essayists in the lan- 
guage. The concluding chapter is devoted 
to new Lamb notes and verses, the most 
important of the former being a very cor- 
dial note of appreciation, from which an 
extract may be given: 

I have received a volume of bright little 
stories, which I do not know or have not 
heard, but guess to be yours. Whosoever 
they are, both myscif and Mary have been 
much pleased with them. The style is many 
times original and uncommon, rich stuff 
that would have beat out over a much 
greater space if the author had not dis- 
dained economy. 

Two other interesting bits of verse ure a 
sonnet to be found in a letter to Wiliam 
Master, beginning: 
Who first invented 

free 

And holyday rejoicing spirit down 
To the ever-haunting importunity 

Of business in the green fields 

Town— 
To plow, loom, spade, and (oh! most sed!) 
To this dry drudgery of the desk'’s dead 
wood? 

And the following verses addressed to one 

of Vincent Novello’e daughters: 
THE SISTERS 
On Emma's honest brow we read displayed 
The constant virtues of the Nut-Brown 
Maid; 
Mellifiuous 
hear, 
Notes that 
sphere. 
Cecilia's eyes such winning beauties crown 
As without. song might draw her angel 
down. 
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New York Times Saturday Revtew: 
is such a comfort to know that we may 
ask questions of you, not only with im- 
punity, but with herole indiscretion. Now, 
do women, such socially exalted creatures as 
the wives of Bishops for instance, 
put hairpins in their mouths? One 
suppose, from Arthur lett 
unique story in the last Scribner, that it 
common custom ‘* What?’ asked 
his wife, with a hairpin in her mouth.’ 
Now, if Mr. Smith is.a married man, he 
ought to know better. And do men -per- 
fectly accustomed to riding in broughams, 
Bishops are supposed to be, back 
when they alight, ‘‘one foot on the step 
and the other feeling for the sidewalk"? 
If that is the new fashion, we in the rural 
districts ought to be informed straightway. 
“The Eye of the Harem 
place story. Its subtle, 
shows the hand of a master. 
fairly to shudder, 
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We are made 
anticipating the pitiful 
disgrace of the Bishop—but we-are vastly 
amused instead, deliciously so. It was 
really too bad, after the impression given 
us of Maria at the very outset, to make 
her do what no woman under the sun ever 
if I know anything about it—obstruct 
“by the necessaries of her 
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THE OLD NORTHWEST 
Mr, Moore’s Account of Its Inspir- 
ing History from 1635 fo 1796,* 


France first discovered and occupied the 
Northwest, or regions around the great 
lakes, but England seized and included it in 
the boundaries of her colonies of Virginia, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut, and, final- 
ly, after the Revolution, the United States 
acquired possession of its rich lands, and it 
has remained with us ever since. It is to 
give the history of these changes that 
Charles Moore has written his book, ‘ The 
Northwest Under Three Fiags,” which con- 
tains, in addition to its literary value, a 
series of maps and illustrations which are 
extremely interesting. 

It was not until a full century after 
France had established her trade~from the 
St. Lawrence to the Mississippi, that the 
English colonies began to plan for the oc- 
eupation of the Ohio Valley. Virginia, 
having crossed the Alleghanies, came into 
collision with France, and was driven back. 
Then England took up the war in behalf 
of her colonies, and New France disap- 
peared from the map of this country, The 
war which resulted in this was a long and 
disastrous one. in which the hostile In- 
dians played a conspicuous and bloody part. 
Then England undertook to prevent her 
own subjects from settling and civilizing 
the Northwest, and for the annihilation of 
the British posts the occupants of that 
land entered into the most far-reach- 
ing and destructive Indian conspiracy 
known to the history of this country. The 
Savages were subdued, and their plans 
brought to naught, but then came the 
American Revolution, and the Northwest, 
for which she had sacrificed so much money 
and so many lives, was wrested from the 
old country, and became part and parcel 
of the new American Republic. It is a 
strange and thrilling history, this of the 
changing of the flags of a valuable terri- 
tory three times in less than two centuries, 
but Mr. Moore has proved well qualified to 
detail it in a thorovghly interesting way, 
and his work will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to historical literature. 

It was the control of the fur trade which 
made the possession of the Northwest so 
valuable to the Old World nations, and 
France realized its value to the utmost. 
Detroit settled as the capital of the 
region, being first established as Fort 
Pontchartrain, and afterward growing into 
quite a populous town, or rather village, for 
those early times. The fort was estab- 
lished in 1701 by Antoine de Lamothe Cadil- 
lac, and remained the main centre of in- 
terest in all pertaining to the Northwest 
until the final absorption of the section by 
this country, nearly a century later. Bat- 
fles with Indians were frequent during the 
French occupation, and the garrisons were 
frequently hard pressed by their 
foes, but they managed 
their own until formidable of 
England bear them, 
when they were forced to give up the ship 
at the dictation of superior force and su- 
perior military skill 
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During the Spring of 1748 George Wash- 
ington, while making surveys in the Shen- 
andoah Valley, obtained his first experience 
of border life and border people. Tramping 
amid beautiful groves of sugar trees, pad- 
dling past lands yielding an abundance of 
grain, hemp, and tobeceo, he ran the lines 
Lord Fairfax'’s possessions with an ac- 
curacy that has since become proverbial 
At night he rolled himself in a blanket and 
lay down on a little hay or a _ bearskin 
with man, wife, and children, like dogs and 
cats, and happy was he who got the berth 
nearest the fire. At. Col. Cresap’s he 
shared the limited accemmodations of the 
place with a band of thirty Indians com- 
ing from war with a single scalp. And 
for amusement he supplied the liquors ne- 

sary to induce a war dance, which struck 
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which was considered 
limits of their charter, 
though had hitherto been made 
to occupy it. The prime mover in the scheme 
was Thomas Lee, and among those with 
him were Lawrence and Augustine Wash- 
ington, half brothers of George. They 
formed the Ohio Company, and received a 
grant from the King of 1,000,000 acres of 
but was on guard d#&ainst this at- 
tempt to appropriate land which it claimed 
belonged to itself both by right of discovery 
and through prior upation. The expe- 
at its head. 
ceeded treaty 
dians, in spite of French intrigues, under 
which the Ohio Company was allowed to 
make settlements south of the Ohio River, 
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He 
with the 


suc- 
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land the of the Ohlo River 
dition was put under way, with Christopher 
and to build a fort at the forks of the river. 
The French advanced upon the English, and 
Gov. Dinwiddie sent George Washington as 
an agent to ascertain their force and de- 
mand that all French troops be withdrawn 
from the country included in the limits of 
the Virginia colory. The French answered 
this demand by stating that they meant to 
take possession of the Ohio, which they 
claimed by virtue of a discovery made by 
one La Salle sixty years previous. 

England now came to the front and made 
a national affair of the trouble. 
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ward Braddock was sent to Virginia as 
Commander in Chief, and Washington was 
placed on his staff. Braddock was de- 
feated in his first battle with the French, 
and for a time the English situation ap- 
peared black enough. The war was con- 
tinued for nine years, however, and at the 
end of that time the French were forced to 
yield, and Detroit, the stronghold of the 
Northwest, was surrendered to the British. 
Gen. Washington was in many of the bat- 
tles fought during thi long war. 

England had now secured the Northwest 
as a possession, but her colonists made no 
attempt to settle it. She contented herself 
with holding the garrisons, and the French, 
aided by the Indians, continued to vex and 
annoy her. The Indians had never agreed 
that their rights to their hunting grounds 
had been secured by the French, and they 
looked upon the English as unauthorized 
intruders. This feeling resulted in 1762, 
when England as at war with Spain, in 
the precipitation of the Pontiac War. Chief 
Pontiae exhausted all the trickery peculiar 
to the savage nature in this war, and for 
a time it seemed as thcugh the Indians 
would drive the British frem their holdings. 
But military skill triumphed, as it usually 
does, and in two years the savages were 
forced to abandon the fight. The war was 
characterized by a great many battles, and 
Indian treachery was brought into full ex- 
ercise, but the English were well guarded 
against being betrayed, and their soldiers 
soon adopted the Indian methods of fight- 
ing, so that they met the enemy on an 
equality, 


After the Pontiac War, England under- 
took to provide for the legislative needs of 
the Northwest, and established chere the 
same kind of government which she had 
applied to her American colonies. A Gov- 
ernor was appointed, and the Quebec Act 
was passed by Parliament, which, it was 
fondly hoped, would solve the problem pre- 
sented by the Territory. Under this a 
council was provided for the Governor, and 
the criminal ‘aws of England were extended 
to the Northwest. The Roman Catholic re- 
ligion was established, and the boundaries 
of the colony were extended by including 
the Labrador coast and the country north 
of the Ohio, 
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bellious States as 
western boundary, it became at once the 
of warlike action. Many were the 
battles fought in the Ohio Valley between 
the forces of Great Britain and her revolt- 
colonies, and the victory was usually 
to the credit of the Americans. 
Even at the close of the war between Eng- 
land and America, peace did not come to 
the Northwest. The settling of the terms 
of the peace treaty teok a long time, and 
though America claimed the Northwest 
its boundary beyond the Alleghenies, Eng- 
land would not admit the claim, so that this 
section was still in an unsettled condition. 
Finally, through the efforts 
men, the lake region became recognized as 
part of the United States, and passed under 
third and probably the last flag to 
she will ever be called to alle- 
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To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I was glad to 
ern woman in 
to Mr. H. Garland’s 
Western life. 

Kansas is not alone in this r&zard, for the 
great West, from Alaska to has 
been per tently misrepresented in fiction. 

Readers in enlightened Manhattan are 
led to believe that Western society is 
chiefly made up of “ divorcées,”’ bad mill- 
ionaires, cowboys, and an occasional train 
robber. As a resident there for over twen- 
ty-five years I enter a mild protest. We 
find there a generous, law-abiding people, 
and the Christian home is the rule, not the 
exception; we have Bishops that would 
grace the palace at Lambeth and Judges of 
unblemished probity. We have thousands 
of cultivated women, and noble young sons 


of the golden West that put to shame 
those Eastern degenerates who are sent out 
by their families to be got rid of. 
Please, Mr. Novel Writer, paint us as we 
are! SIERRA MADRE. 
Nyack, N. Y., March 6, 1900, 


see a protest from a West- 
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about 


your last issue, 
misstatements 


Mexico, 






































































































~ BALZAC VINDICATED, 


The Many False Stories Told About 


No matter what might have been the 

Him —Miss Wormeley in character of Balzac in his younger life, it 

Hi Def. * does look ag if his love and respect for 

iS Vetense. Mme, Hanska were sincere. As the most 

In the study of modern romance in French | careful student of the master, for Honoré 
literature there are two important factors. de Balzac was a master, Miss Wormeley is 
One is Hugo, the other Balzac. It is not | outraged at the attempts made to blacken | 

within our province to enter into the spe- | his memory. She writes: 

cial merits of either of these writers. In To bring the question to ourselves—which 


that rather sweeping denunciation of 
French * literature somewhat in vogue of 
late the wonderful talents shown by Hugo 
and Balzac have been in a measure over- 
looked. Perhaps it arises in the of 
Balzac because he is not as well understood 
by a non-Latin race. Hugo, with his medi- 
aevalism, comes under the comprehension 


case 





NEW YORK, 


ter or the gist of it appears in the “ Edi- 
tion Définitive,"” but garbled. 


of us, after reflection and comparisom, can 
suppose that the paltry, immature, con- 
temptibly vulgar stuff of the letters here 
designated as spurious ever came from the 
brain of the man who thought and wrote 
the *‘ Comédie Humaine.” 

As guided by Miss Wormeley, discarding 
what is false, studying what is true in these 
letters, what must strike the literary man 


SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 


‘ ” + ‘ ! 
sister, Mme Surville.” Now this same let- | § 


1900. 








| JoHave &§ FoHala 





of more readers. The understanding of | 18 Balzac’s intense toil. Never for a mo- 
Balzac can never be general. The author | Ment were his books out of his mind. He 
of “La Comédie Humaine” had for plan | lived in the world of his own creation. His | 
the most gigantic conception man ever con- | relaxation was to leave one set of person- 
ceived. His study was nothing less than | 4ges for a while, and to find some change 
the picturing of France and Frenchmen, by inventing another series. He would go 


from the period of the Revolution down to 


on and crowd new stages with his actors. 


He had all the time countless irons in the 


his own times. Thackeray is properly 

called the analyst of the Victorian age, but | fire. No man ever lived wko had Balzac’s 
there is little attempt at continuity. It | Industry. He might have been a financier 
was not that Thackeray did not possess | of the highest theoretical merit, but was 


the power, had he so willed it, to write up 
in the form of fiction the last 100 years, but 
that the idea was foreign to him. 

Never, before Balzac, had any man ever 
attempted such a work; it is questionable 
whether any one will ever try to do 
much. ‘* Etudes de Mocurs a common 
modern title, often used, but how skimped 
and insignificant it is. What a world did 


as 


" is 


not Balzac create! And how he peopled 
it! Amazement never ceases when he 
traces not alone the precise features of 


every one of his characters but photographs 
their surroundings. It is the erudition of 
the man which is so surprising. You may 


wild as to the management of his own re- 
sources. From the début of his life he was 
in money troubles, and it may be said that 
he never was out of them, Constructing in 
his own mind the romance of life, he was 
always creating a fortune for himself. He 
was his own prospector, and he invariably 
came to grief. He always owed somebody. 
Success he believed was ever within his 
grasp. To pay the ten or fifteen thousand 
francs which came due next week his only 
resource was his pen. Miraculous to tell, 
he sometimes did make the money in this 
way. He forgot his troubles when in the 
act of creation. For all that, debtor as he 





know something about chemistry, or paper w he never attempted to evade his cred- 
making, or you may be a naturalist. You | itors. He lived only to make money s0 as 
are a financier, a lawyer, a cleric, or a | to settle all claims against him. Impecuni- 
grocer. It matters not; here is Balzac, who | osity was the spur that always kept him | 


tells you all you have learned, and, what is 


at full speed. 


more, he deduces the general laws gov- | 1835, he says: 
erning the subject. There never was so Listen. To settle this point, reflect on 
completely equipped an author. No fish this: Walter Scott wrote two novels a 


swam that Balzac did not catch in his net. 
With even the romantic element added, 
Balzac is the historian of France for the 
time beginning with the close of the Revo- 
lution and concluding with the reign of 
Louis Philippe. And he is as thorough in 
his own peculiar method as are Thiers and 
Taine for the particular epochs they pre- 
sent. 

For the better understanding of Balzac 
and for the putting of his works into Eng- 
lish, Miss Katherine Prescott Wormeley 
is to be thanked. As a life-long student of 
Balzac, no one could have understood bet- 
ter the books he had written and the char- 
acter of the man himself. The last work 
of Miss Wormeley’s is a translation of 
the letters purporting to have been ad- 
dressed to Mme. Hanska, written by Bal- 
zac. At the outset Miss Wormeley ques- 
tions the authenticity of many of the let- 
ters found in the collection. She thinks, 
and with good reason, that the character 
of Balzac has been defamed. Conversant 
as is the lady with the life of the man 
there is good reason to suppose that her 
judgment in regard to some of the corre- 


year, and was thought to have luck in his 
labor; he astonished England. This year I 
shall have produced (1) “ Le Pére Goriot,” 
(2) “Le Lys dans la Valig¢e,” (3) “ Les 
Mémoires d’une jeune Mariée,” (4) ‘' César 
Birotteau.” I have done three parts of the 
“Etudes de Moers” for Mme. Béchet, and 
three parts of the “Etudes Philosophiques 

for Werder.. And, finally, I shall have fin- 
ished the third dizain and “ Séfaphita. 

Sometimes I think that my brain is inflam- 
ing. I shall die on the breach of intellect. 


Passages like this are common. 


My business affairs are cursed. Nothing 
comes to a conclusion. * * * Put on one 
side 30,000f. to pay, and on the other side 
2sf. worth of paper, and a bottle of ink and 
a few quill-pens I have just bought, and you 
will have an idea of my position, assets, 
and debts. * * * Now, in relation to my 
Mind-manufactory, this is where I am. I 
have still twenty-five feuilles to do to fin- 
ish “ Eugénie Grandet.” I have the proofs 
to revise. * * * What time such business 
consumes! When I think of what to do, 
my manuscripts, my proofs, my corrections, 
my business concerns! I sleep tranquil, 
thinking that I have to pay 2,400f. of ac- 
ceptances for six days, for which I have not 
one sou. I have lived like this for thirty- 
four years, and never has Providence for- 
gotten me. And so I have an incredible 
confidence. 

What are Balzac’s resources? 
was apparently against him. He 


Once luck 
writes to 


spondence is a just one. Deeming, then, | yyme. Hanska: 
some of the letters as unworthy of cre- Oh, decidedly, I will make myself a re- 
dence, and these are clearly indicated, there | source. I will have a sum _ in silverware 


remains in the “ Letters to Mme. 
a vast amount of material of a 
interesting character. 


still 
Hanska 
singularly 


Has the memory of Balzac been be- 
smirched? In 1856, six years after the 
death of Balzac, Mme. Surville, who was 


which my peetic fancies will never touch, 
but which I can proudly earry to the pawn- 
shop in case of misfortune. In this way one 
ean live tranquil and not have to endure the 
cold, pale look of one’s childhood’s friends, 
who arm themselves with their friendship 
to refuse us, 

It is possible that Balzac may have been 


Balsac’s sister, ‘wrote the preface to the possessed for some short time of silver. He 
Balzac correspondence as published by may have pawned it. Here is an amusing 
Calmann Levy in 1876. In this work, called | jnojigent which reads like a scene in his 
the “ Edition Définitive,”’ is the first letter comedy of “ Mercadet ”: 

Balzac addressed to Mme. Hanska, (who On my return from Venice (you know 
became subsequently Mme. Balzac.) This ; what disasters that absence caused me) my 


correspondence, it is declared, began Aug. 


silver plate was pawned. I have never been 
able to redeem it. I have to pay 3,000f. to 


11, 1835, The letter is printed, and there | qo so, and I never had 3,000f. I owe on the 
is a footnote, In this note the statement | ist about 8,400f. I am a I wrote a Ma- 
: ade i riy > cow rengo. Zut the men who are to give me 
is made that, owing toa fire in Moscow at 16.000%. for my ‘sixteen shares in the 
Mme. Hanska’s house, a part of this “Chronique” are coming to dine with me. 
correspondence was burned. It must there- | You know that people lend and show confi- 
fore be remarked that in the letters of | dence to none but the rich. All about me 

; * breathes opulence, ease, the wealth of a 
this series two or three gaps occur, all lucky artist. If at the dinner my silver is 


the more regrettable because those which 
escaped the fire present a keen interest.” 
Describing particularly the “letters” 
translated by Miss Wormeley the volume 
has the title “ H. de Balzac. Ouevres Post- 
humes. Lettres A l'Etrangére. 133-1842." 
Miss Wormelcy writes that no explanation ts 
given of how these letters were obtained, 


hired, all will fail. * * * All my future 
lies in my redeeming that silver, which is 
worth 5,000f and is pledged for 3,000f. 


Disearding those portions of the volume 
which the translator, we think, has shown 
to be false, the remainder of the work fs of 
the greatest interest. At the risk of render- 
ing the volume uncertain as to its recep- 


and no proof or assumption is offered of — ae weit te Gate ok oe e ae 
their authenticity, In the “Lettres aA aa eae ; — o er a 
rBtrangtre” it is stated that M. le Vi-'| RS Conciumon = lise = wormeley. writes: 


comte de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul has in 
his hands the originals. The first letter 
Mme. Hanska sent to Balzac, so it is 
stated, was delivered to him Feb. 28, 1832. 
This date Miss. Woermeley declares is in- 
correct. In the “ Edition Définitive"’ Bal- 
zac notes the date of the first letter. It 
must have been in 1833 and not in 1882. 
Miss Wermeley writes that throughout the 
volume “ other dates can be shown to be 
false, ‘proving arbitrary arrangement of 
some kind, and casting justifiable doubt on 
the authority of a certain number of these 
letters.” 

Much stress hes been placed on an adver- 
tisement in the Quotidienne. In the volume 
“Un Roman @’Amour”’ there is a fac simile 
of this printed, (Page 43.) The translator 
asks, ‘‘ How can it be that this appeared in 
1832?"" Miso Wormeley declares that “ Un 
Roman d'Amour” is a book ‘ made up of 
conjeciures, insinuations, hypotheses, and 
errors, in which only one fact is presented. 
That fact is a letter from Balzac to his 


*HONORE DE BALZAC, Transieted by Kath- 
arine Prescott Wormeley. Letters to Mme. 


Hanska, Born Countess Raewuska, Afterward | 
me. Honoré De Balzac : 
ly, Pratt & Co, ; 


_ studies In psychological economy, 
' comes & moment with her New- England 


| thwarted lives, 


“ Warped minds, that is, degenerate minds, 
judging all things by a standard of evil, 
may persuade themselves that this out- 
spoken, impulsive man is the deceitful, 
double-faced being that they represent him. 
But will any sober, reflecting, common- 
sense, true judge of human nature, in pres- 
ence of these letters, agree with this 
opinion? No.” 





Stories by Miss Wilkins,* 

“ When you dam up a stream of water, as 
soon as the dam is full, as much water must 
run over the dam-head as if there was no 
dam at all.” This text from “ The Wealth 
of Nations” seems to havé served as the 
inspiration of nearly all of Miss Wilkins'’s 
There 


hero or heroine when the reader sees that 
the dam Is full and’the forces of nature re- 
sume their sway over compressed and 
The result is momentous, 
not because great purposes are furthered, 





‘THE LOVE OF PARSON LORD, and Other 
Stories. By Mary EE. Wilkins. New York 
nd London: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 








Writing to Mme. Hanska in | 





“TO HAVE AND TO HOLD” has been 


By MARY JOHNSTON 


Author of 
“Prisoners of Hope” 


Illustrated 
BY 
HOWARD PYLE 
and Others 


Crown 8vo 
$1.50 


published Four 
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The New Orleans States declares : 


In. her sterling new novel, “ To Have and to Hold,” 
Mary Johnston has quite met the anticipations of those 
who were charmed with the grace and captivated by the 
strength of her rarely beautiful “ Prisoners of Hope.”’ 


* * * 


It is so distinctly in a class of its own, so pict- 


uresque and so chaste, so replete with life and color, that 
it is one of those novels which one would readily lose a 
night’s rest to complete, once he found himself enmeshed 
in the delights of its pages. 


The Baltimore Sun observes: 


The 


plot is strikingly original and dramatie and the 


story is told with extraordinary power. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


Sent postpaid by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston AND New York. 





restraint have been so great. It is no great 
matter, for example, that the little Love of 
Parson Lord, who gives the present col- 
lection of stories its name, should have her 
doll to play with, a cloak to keep off chill, 
pretty clothes to accentuate her beauty; it 
is even natural te the normal mind that she 
should marry the son of her old friends, 
who is manifestly in love with her, whom 
she loves, and whose reputation is without 
blemish. But under Miss Wilkins’s touch 
the drama deepens into tragedy, in which 
the chief actor is neither Love Lord nor 
Richard Pierce, but the parson struggling 
helplessly with his temperament, and suc- 
cumbing to tender impulses, with the old 
cry, “ Retro me, Sathana!”’ 

Out of the storm and stress of the stren- 
uous race this author chooses to portray 
she brings one curious quality—the most 
dexterous deceitfulness. It is perhaps the 
inevitable flower of such stern moral codes, 
the paralyzing ‘“‘ fear of the Lord” impel- 
ling the righteous to the concealment from 
Him of their inevitable worldly desires. The 
unprejudiced mind, however, sees only very 
insufficient causes for a cowardly expedient. 
The fact that frequently the deceiver is jus- 
tiled to himself by generous motives 
hardly enough to reconcile one to the fact 
that all these characters, gentle, submissive, 
kind, or hard, self-sacrificing, and ascetic, 
are adepts in humbug. Nothing is gained, 
nothing is lost, that some one is not skill- 
fully and artistically cheated. Deception 
appears to be the outlet for all the pent-up 
imagination and capacity for illusion denied 
them by their inexorable traditions. Be- 
neath their cloak of oddity, beneath even 
the severe aspect of their trained features, 
we see the firm skeletofi of balanced virtue 
and vice, good and evil that Mis§ Wilkins 
has drawn; the human structure common 
to us all, and differing only in compara- 
tively unimportant details with individuals 
as wide asunder as the poles. The most 
striking revelation of this is shown through 
Love Lord, so docile that she takes her first 
love letter to her father, so honest that she 
turns her back on the grape arbor where 
she once has met her lover by accident, 
who is nevertheless ignorant of the finer 
aspects of honor. Her ideal of herself she 
cherishes, but heroines.of much more sordid 
and shameful dramas have had higher 
ideals for their lovers. Miss Wilkins labels 
it “the subtle inconsistency of reasoning 
power of her stx,” but it is nothing so com- 
plex—it is the selfishness of a cramped seul 
incapable of a nobler motive power than the 
impulse of its own salvation, Did any writ- 
er upon love eyer render an impression of 
greater moral filmsiness and aridity of emo- 
tion than we get from the following pas- 
sage: 

“Underneath all her keeping to the letter 
of the law she had a feeling of wonder and 
grief and injury that her lover should so 
take her at her word. She would have had 
him come when he was told not. She would 
have had him force her to a téte-A-téte in 
that grape arbor, and make it out of her 
power to say him nay. She would have had 
him correspond with her when such corre- 


« 


is 














| explains 





spondence had been forbidden, and some- 
how ease her conscience of any blame. She 
would have had him take her love the more 
since she withheld it.” In other words, she 
paid for the white purity of her conscience 
with the debased coin of cheap hypocrisy. 

A much more engaging figure is Narcissa, 
the heroine of ‘‘ One Good Time.” Her mad 
flight of extravagance, her “ jump over the 
wall,” her graceless self-indulgence, weigh 
lightly in the scale against her fine integrity 
and loyalty to her own standards. That 
Miss WidKins can discriminate ly 
between defects that are of the outer man, 
so to speak, and defects that belong to the 
very essence of character, marks* her anew 
as @ veracious and sincere observer. It is 
tempting to speculate upon what she would 
do in a field where sophistry was reduced to 
{ts lowest terms, and where her range of 
characters included one capable of expand- 
ing to the innumerable influences of the un- 
moral world. 


50 
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Death or Insanity.* 


Other Tragedies.” This sub-title 
the characteristics of 
Harriet Prescott Spofford’s five stories, All 
of them are tragic and human agony is in- 
tensified, In the first story ‘‘Old Madame,” 
with but a exception everybody 
comes to grief. In “ Ordronnaux ” the wife 
is represented as a ‘‘ chromata in violet mi- 
nor, with its radiant correlations.” Mr. 
James Abbott McNeill Whistler might un- 
derstand what that means, but we are 
forced to confess that we do not. What 
the writer of “Old Madame” does is to 
introduce innumerable musica) illustrations, 
and the Rev. Mr. Hawets is largely repre- 
sented, but this writer on musical topics is 
not held to-day in the highest estimation. 

In “ Ordronnaux” Emilia cares nothing 
for her husband. She has no acquaintance 
with the tender passion. Then Ordronnaux 
creates an imaginary lover. With his own 
hands he writes Emilia tender epistles, He 
{s doing his best to kindle a epark of affec 
tion in his wife’s bosom. A strange woman 
is Emilfa, and without curiosity; she has 
never seen her husband's writing. She had 
always received telegraphic communication 
from him, At last the stony Emilia falls 
in love with a phantom. Then Ordronnaux 
is supremely happy. Wonderful to re- 
late, he has succeeded. In the middle 
of his bliss he goes to the window of his 
stately mansion, It is Winter. The snow 
slides off the roof. An icicle does the busi- 
ness. A dagger of ice pefforates the hus- 
band’s brain and he dies in the arms of 
his fond Emilia. 

Harriet Prescott Spofford’s style is of 
the best. All the stories are replete with 
dramatic effects; but there are too many 
colors of the same dark and sinister hue. 
Sometimes the fuller appreciation of the 
volume depends on the musical dilettante- 
ism of the reader. Tastes of course differ, 


and there may be those who delight in a 
succession of tragedies, that come “as if 
the sta ad crashed together and extin- 


the 
guished the light of heaven.” . 


“ And 


precisely 
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ON THE YANGTZE. 


Isabella Bird Bishop’s Account of 
Her Recent Travels.* 


No woman traveler of our day is better or 
more favorably known than Isabella Bird 
Bishop, whose valuable works on travels in 
Japan, Korea, and various other sections 
of the globe have been read with avidity by 
thousands. Her latest work, ‘‘ The Yangtze 
Valley and Beyond,” comprises the obser- 
vations of an eight-month pleasure trip 
along China’s greatest waterway, which 
Was concluded in 1897. After a perusal of 
the two volumes in which are recorded 
her journeytngs, we share her confidence, 
expressed in the preface, that. the work 
conveys a truthful impression of the coun- 
try and its people. 

The Yangtze River, which the author 
“ascended, occuples a position in China simi- 


In eaeh case the terri- 
heart of the conti- 


the United States. 
tory traversed is the 


nent, and in the case/of China it includes | 
an area of 650,000 square miles, inhabited 
by about 180,000,000 of the most industrious | 


and peaceable people on the world’s sur- 
face. The great river has been ascended a 
number of times by English explorers, 
notably by Blakiston and Barton over 
thirty years ago, and twice in recent years 
by a distinguished English traveler, Archi- 
bald J. Little. A new edition of the lat- 


ter’s valuable work, ‘‘ Through the Yangtze | which 


Gorges,"" appeared in 1898 Mr. Little, on 
account of his familiarity with the Chi- 
nese language, was able to shed 
light on the customs and mode of life of 
the people who live in the districts tribu- 
tary to the great waterway. A want of 
knowledge of the language barred’ Blak- 
iston and Barton from free intercourse 
with the Chinese people, and cut them off 
from many interesting social facts. 

In the opening chapter Mrs. Bishop pre- 
sents some important statistical data relat- 
ing to the Yangtze and the contiguous ter- 
ritory, and admits that it was only at the 
end of eight months, passed on the Yangtze 
and its tributaries, that she even began to 
realize the immense capabilities of the Chi- 
nese and their remarkable energy. 
watershed or catchment area of the 
Yangtze Basin comprises, outside of the 
Tibetan Plateau, the six large provinces of 
Sze Chuan, Hupeh, Hunan, Kiangsi, 
Nganhui, Kiangsu, part of the Che Kiang, 
the greater part of Honan, besides the 
northern drainage area of the provinces of 
Yunnan and Kueichow. The river is esti- 
mated to be 3,000 miles long and is divided 
into three navigable stretches. The first, 
1,000 long, traversed by several lines of 
steamers, reaches from Shanghai to Ichang; 
the second, between Ichang and Kueichow 
Fu, formerly navigated solely by junks, and 
including the magnificent gorges and tre- 
mendous cataracts formed by the river 
cleaving its way through the Hupeh ranges; 
the third, the stretch 
races between Kucichow Fu and Sui Fu, at 
with the Min. Over 1,000 rap- 
ids and rocks have been officially noted in 


long of rapids and 


its junction 


the section of the river between [chang and 
Chung King, a distance of avout*$00 miles, 
and it is not possible to exaggerate the sub- 
limity and risks of navigation of the Upper. 
Yangtze ‘at certain of the year. 
The traffic on this river is vast. The largest 
steamers of the world ascend the Sum- 
mer far Hankow, and during the 
whole year fine river steamers, carrying 
large cargoes, ascend 
further. Even 
versed annually 
250,000 men. 


The author's conception of the org: 


Seasons 


in 


as as 


the Upper Yangtze is 


by 7,000 junks, 


tra- 
employing 


and mercantile, is the clearest and most 
telligent that we have yet encountered. Her 
view of the so-called British of 
influence" is 
mon with her 
the claims 
manner: 
In much 


‘ sphere 


countrymen, 
in the 


She 
following 


sums 


British terse 


talk about “open doors” and 
spheres of influence” and “interest,” in 
much greed for oursel ve dextrously 
cloaked, an? much jealousy and suspicion 
of our neighbors, and in much interest in 
the undignified scramble for concessions, in 
which we have been taking our share at 
Peking, there is 9 risk of our coming to 
think only of markets, territory, and rail- 
roads, and of ignoring the men who, for 
two thousand years, have been making 
China worth scrambling for, In estimating 
the position occupied by the inhabitants of 
the Yangtze Valiley, as of the rest of 
China, it ts ¢ ntial for_us to see quite 
clear that our Western ideas find them- 
selves confronted, not with barbarism or 
with debased theories of morals, but with 
an elahorate and antique civilization which 
yet is not decayed, and which, though im- 
perfect, has many claims to our respect and 
even iration, They meet with a per- 
fectly inized social order, a system of 
government theoretically admirably suited 
to the country, combining the extremes of 
centralization aud decentralization, and un- 
der which, in spite of its tremendous in- 
famies of practice, the governed enjoy a 
large sure of peace and prosperity, a 
noteworthy amount of individual liberty 
and security for the gains of labor, and un- 
der which it is as possible 


C f | for a peasant’s 
son to rise to high position as in the Amer- 
ican Republic. 


mea 


Among several interesting chapters in 
Mrs. Bishop's wo.k, we think special notice 
should be taken of those treating on chari- 
ties, the opium habit, and the administra- 
tive system. As Mcslems regard almsgiving 
as of the of heaven,” so the 
Chinese have placed benevolence foremost 
on the list of the ‘‘ Five Constant Virtues.” 
The Rey. Arthur Smith in his useful book 
“Chinese Characteristics," which 


one “ gates 


was re- 


*THE YANGTZE VALLBY AND BEYOND, 
Account of Journeys in China, Chiefly 


An 
in the 


Province of Sze Chuan and Among the Man- ; 
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the Somo Territory. 
Bishop, Usabella L. Bird,) F. R. 
volumes. Svo. Pp. 410 and 865. 
and 116 illustrations. New York: G 
nam’s Sons. London: John Murray. 


tze of By 


much | 


| public 
The | 





| preters, 


|} so great 


claimed and se generally: believed. 
to Ichang, 400 miles | 
} prevail throughout the empire. 
| of labor are secure, taxation is rarely op- 
| pressive, 
iza- | toleration. 
tion of the Yangtze Valley population, social | 
in- | 


as impartial as it is uncom- | return 


up | 


| Europe talk of ‘‘ partitioning 


| the Man-tze, who dwell in Somo, the 


| with 
| cepning the war in South Africa, appearing 
| in London: ‘ How to Beat the Boer: A Con- 
| yersation 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1900. 


cently noted in these columns, pointed out 
that Chinese chacities were regarded as a 
means of accumulating merit, and in fact 
that the object generally in view is “not 
the benefit of the person on whom the 
benevolence terminates, but the extraction 
from the benefit conferred of a return bene~ 
fit for the give». Mrs. Bishop refers to this 
practical aspect of the Chinese as follows: 

There are books inculcating the practices 
of “ virtue,” and in these a regular debtor 
and creditor account is opened, in which 
an individual charges himself with all his 
bad acts and credits himself with all his 
good ones, ahd the balance between the two 
exhibits his moral position at any given 
time, . 

In a practical way it is safe to say that 
there is probabiy not a city without one or 
more organizations for the relief of per- 
manent and special needs. Foundlings, or- 
phans, blind persons, the aged, strangers, 
drowning persons, the destitute, the dead, 


| and various other classes are objects of or- 


| ganized benevolence. 
lar to that which the Mississippi holds in | 


Among the unique 
institutions which Chinese charity main- 
tains are a Beggars’ Refuge, the inmates 
of which, unless disqualified by age or dis- 
ease, spend their days begging in the 
streets; a Bureau for Advancing Funds, 
where struggling farmers and merchants 
can secure smal! loags which are of ines- 
timable benefit to the borrower; a Coffin 
Association, to help the very poor to inter 
their relatives decently. A Chinese ig, all 
his life thinking of his burial and the An- 
cestral rites. To them a creditabie inter- 
ment means much, and the generous way In 
the benevolent obsequies are con- 
ducted does much to remove the bitterness 
of mourning. Among many other ways of 
showing benevolence is the provision for 
free vaccination, a Free Ferry Association 
which prevents the poor from risking their 
lives by crossing the dangerous Yangtze 
in small sompans; free soup kitchens and 
free dispensaries. While it is a well-known 
fact that the Chinese obviously fail in acts 
of unselfishness and personal kindness, on 
the other hand organized charity exists ona 
large scale, and this must be accepted as a 
natural result of the teachings of the Chi- 
nese classics and religious writings. 

So much has been written of the evils of 
the opium habit by missionaries that the 
has often distrusted the accuracy 
of their statements. Mrs. Bishop presents 
facts gathered from her personal observa- 
tion, as well as from the Chinese inter- 
Owing to the high price the drug 
commands, a large area in Sze-Chuan is 
devoted to its cultivation, and gradually the 
area is crowding on the fields set apart for 
rice culture, thus causing a deficiency in 
food supplies and resultant famine. Opium 
houses are as common on the roads of some 


|} of the provinces as saloons in New York. 
; Fully 80 per cent. of the men and 40 to 60 
|} per cent, 


of the women and children are 
opium smokers, and, while a large part of 
this moderate opium smoking, yet the 
evils of the habit are often more moral 
than physical. A habit that will lead a 
man to sell his wife, children, and home in 
order to gratify a desire for the drug must 
bring in its train industrial, 


is 


commercial, 


} and moral ruin, and physical deterioration 


as to threaten the welfare of the 


| nation and the physical future of the race. 
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in the absence of wholesome public opin- 
ion. China is not ‘tin decay,” as so often 
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order, and a fair amount of 


and there is complete 
In actual life the Chinese 
of the freest people on earth. Free- 
dom is the birthright of the people, and 
every person is free in all trades 
money to keep it; 
his gains; free 
commercial life, and not forced to mem- 
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OUTDOOR BOOKS. : 
Ancient and Modern Gardens.* 


To praise a garden 1s even easter than 
lying, and has been, perhaps, somewhat 
overdone by writers of rural tastes and 
by the poets, but to give information con- 
cerning it, to show an intelligent intimacy 
with its history and character and its vari- 
ous relations to man, {s quite another ahd 
more difficult affair, and has been accom- 
plished triumphantly by the author of the 
present volume; which is a compilation of 
the most admirable sort, with explanatory 
notes, and an illustrated historical chapter 
at the end, 

The first quotation made is from an 
Egyptian manuscript, and dates back just 
thirty-two centuries, An extract from Sir 
J. Gardner Wilkinson’s “The Ancient 
Egyptians’ follows it, and shows the very 
fine and practical ideal of a garden that 
existed with that gifted people. The one 
of which diagram and description are. given 
was walled and shaded, with deep tanks of 
water serving as ponds on which geese 
floated about among lotus flowers; a vine- 
yard, flower beds, and grass plots were 
part of its adornments, and at one end of 
it was a ploasant three-storied retreat in 
which the owner and his guests could find 
shelter in a green shade from the heat of 
the Egyptian Summer. 

The idea of a Summer house or garden 
dining room has been popular for centu- 
ries with those having ambition to get the 
utmost possible entertainment from their 
belongings. Pliny the younger was most 
original In this respect, supping 'n an aleove 
of white marble from a polished marble 
basin supplied with water by pipes. The 
basin served him as a table, “ the larger 
sort of dishes being placed round the mar- 
gin, while the smaller ones swam about 
in the form of little vessels and water 
fowl.” A short distance away was a little 
private recess furnished with a couch, to 
which an overspreading vine gave “‘a very 
agreeable gloominess,” and here you couid 
“fancy yourself in a wood" without be- 
ing exposed to the weather. 

Sir Philip Sidney in ‘The Countess of 
Pembroke's Arcadia,’ describes a device 
more ingenious if not so pretty, and strong- 
ly suggestive of the moving platforms and 
staircases by which our own generation is 
victimized. The -able at which he sat “in 
a banqueting house, among certain pleas- 
ant trees, near to an excellent water- 
work,” was round, he says, and “fast to 
the Floor whereon we sate, and that divid- 
ed from the rest of the Buildings, with 
turning a Vice, the Table, and we about 
the Table, did all turn round, by means of 
Water which ran under and carried it 
about as a mill.” 

The passion for making the garden a 
place not for solitude, but for social pleas- 
ure, reached its height, perhaps, in the 
time of the Grand Monarch at the Gardens 
of Versailles. These, the author says, seem 
to exhibit to the utmost the social 
grand century, who extended their houses 
into their gardens, which were of an archfi- 
tectural order—veritable open-air drawing 
dining and ball rooms. Their 

“cut into ‘salons’ and ‘salles 
their lawns like 
and paths ‘ bien peignés’ 
leges; as lovers of the stage and the drama, 
their very fountains must ‘play’ in their 
‘Théatres d’Eau,’ and they killed time in 
open-air ‘circuses’ and * amphitheatres.’ "’ 

While this, like other extremes, had its 
objectionable features, there is something 
very attractive in the out-of-door arrange- 
ments for pleasure making that are more 
common in other countries and other clim- 
ates than in our own. Even in the brief 
American Summer, with its 
weather, much might be done, and by cer- 
tain people Is done, to carry the ordinary 
functions of dining and 


and 


were de 


‘rasés’ 


uncertain 


and inevitable 


| breakfasting out among the quiet and re- 


" and “ break- | 


ing up” with as little feeling as if it were | 


an ants’ nest. 
If this work serves other purpose, it 
will tend to an enlightened public opinion on 
the subjects of “ partitioning "’ China and 
maintaining the open door.” It may aid 
in checking the rulers who are smitten 
with “Just of domination,” 
that it 
of the Chinese empire. 
prevent it from falling into ruins, 
paths of reform, and to 
free to all the nations of the 
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Bishop for these charming and instructive 
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broad and liberal views 
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freshing surroundings of a grassy place 
with trees and flower beds to attract the 
eyes in place of draperies and solid walls. 
Summer houses with broad piazzas, on 
which the tabie muy be parks with 
“ refectories,” restaurants built in the fash- 
of German beer gardens and French 
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| like cobble stones, 


groves | 





cafés, add greatly to the comfort of eating | 
during the warm season, and the cupeptic | 


effect of beauty and repose as adjuncts 
good cheer is no longer doubted by civilized 


}) races. 


integrity | 


to | 
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school of garieners endeavor to do, some- 
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and Queens were with royal 
suppers, or in which the contemporaries of 


colors, or Kings 
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| unquestionably the best sustained narrative | 
| duckery, 


meun- | 


flanked 
and groves to 


paths by bowling greens, 
the Lanqueting 
or the “ pretty 
drink a bottle."’ 
Among the modern gardeners and lovers 
of gardens quoted by Mr. Sieveking we 
fail to find the name of Ressetti, who in his 
place at Cheyne Walk had his outdoor din- 
“rs among the beautiful trees of his own 

ld garden and cherished there his 


canals, 
house, the 
Summer house in 
which to 


| ear ks and his fiery-tempered zebu, his wom- 


bats, his rabbits, his hedgehogs, and his 


kangaroos. 
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on out-of-door subjects has always been 
one of its most attiactive features. Mrs. 
Crofton has already written of the world 
within her garden, and in the present book 
she opens the gate to investigate the scenes 
and interests that-lie just beyond. When 
She kas climbed down a steep hill bordered 
by firs and bracken, she ts in a nelghbor- 
hood that appeals at once to the reader's 
imagination, as any neighborhood does in 
which an act of the human comedy has 
taken place. Here is the big house In 
which Swift entertained King William -while 
Sir William Temple entertained tke gout; 
here is the garden that in its youth was 
modeled on The Hague, and here is the 
sun dial under which Sir William’s heart 
was buried. Here also are the little cot- 
tage and the twisted beech stump by which 
Stella was accustomed to wait for Swift's 
advent, studying hard to pass the time and- 
preparing for intellectual conversation. 

Another historic place outside the garden 
is Waverley Abbey, the first Cistercian ab- 
bey founded in England, of which little re- 
mains—merely the southern end of the re- 
fectory, a few low walls, a bench, a mar- 
ble coffin, and “a remarkable recess five 
feet deep and six wide,” supposed to be 
the book eloset in which the vast library 
of the studicus monks was kept at a time 
when books were few enough to please 
even the austere fancy of Mr. Frederic Har- 
rison. 

Accounts of these places are mingled with 
pictures of purely rural and unrecorded 
nooks and of birds and animals, Within a 
mile of her garden the author found nine- 
ty-three different kinds of birds, a list of 
which she gives to convince the incredu- 
lous, 

The final chapter was intended to include 
an essay on “ Night Sounds,”’ but on at- 
tempt.ng to gather material from the 
depths of a Summer evening the only sounds 
available were found to be the swish of a 
passing train and the cough of an asthmat- 
ic sheep, and the ardor of the listener was 
quenched. 


California Birds. * 


While these little papers are not intended 
for scientists and are written in a very in- 
formal style, the excellent appendix, con- 
taining a descriptive list of all the b. ds 
that normally occur within the limits of the 
State, makes the book a valuable one for 
students. Among the more interesting 
chapters is the one on “A Trip to the 
Farallones,” the little group of islands 
some thirty miles distant from San Fran- 
cisco. On these islands a few years ago 
the vocation of egging was carried on to an 
extent that threatened to rob the locality 
altogether of its sea birds. The egg of 
the California murre was a marketable 
commodity, being in the San Fran- 
cisco restaurants for omelets and in dif- 
ferent varieties of cookery. The shell is so 
tough that the eggs can be tossed about 
making an exceptionally 
easy cargo to handle. The process of egg 
gathering is follows: “A 
party of Greek fishermen made a practice 
of camping upon the Farallones during the 
egging season and gathering enough eggs 
to keep of their craft con- 
Stantly employed transporting them to 
town. Upon establishing themselves upon 
the island they would go first about -he 
accessible area, occupied by the birds, and 
destroy every egg which could be found. A 
day or two later they would repeat their 
visit, gathering a large supply of fresh eggs. 
These continued every second 
or third day the until the re- 
sources of the birds were about exhaysted. 
The eggers wore rope shoes to make their 
footing the dangerous rocky 
ledges, and the fronts of their shirts were 
converted into great pockets in which to 
carry the plunder. Ropes, to which the 
cling they advanced, were 
secured to the rocks in the more perilous 
places. The Government now wisely 
put a stop to this traffic.’’ Only two spe- 
cies of land bird rest long enough upon the 
bleak Farallone rocks to nest there. These 
“the fre- 
quents only the most inaccessible portiens, 


used 


described as 


one largest 


visits were 


of season, 


secure upon 


as 


has 


raven, which is rare and 


| and the friendly little rock wren, which is 
' extremely 


abundant, nesting all over the 
lower levels.”’ 

The varied climate of California gives a 
chance to birds of great variety, from the 
the the mud hens of 
marshy to the sage thrasher 
the cactus of the alkali pluins 
ind grouse of the pine woods. 
birds with familiar to 
differ somewhat, 
to a slight degree, from their Eastern rela- 
tives. To the aspersion that Californian 
birds do not sing, the author gives 
ited If it is true that the 
sings elms of New England, it 
he in the 
The meadow lark whistles 
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herons, coots, 
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' pleasantly among the plowed fields of Illi- 


| an even fuller and richer tune. 
| oriole, 
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| ton and His Scholar, 


| publications 
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nois, but in his more western home he has 
The Balti- 
more oriole is a famous singer about New 
York, but no more famous than Bullock's 
and so on through the list 

Many readers whp are fond of birds will 
enjoy these unpretentious and vivactous 
essays, whether they can or cannot hunt 
up the birds in their natural haunts. 
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CAROLUS DURAN, 
A Visic to His Studio in Paris. 


PARIS, March 1.—M. Carolus Duran is 
one of the most remarkable personalities 
in Paris at the present day. No painter 
presents himself in more brilliant or ro- 
mantic colors to the world. M. Carolus 
Duran is not only an artist with his 
brush, but he is an artist in everything 
that he undertakes. A halo of the mirac- 
ulous surrounds all his doings. He wields 
every known lethal weapon as skillfully 
as the creative pencil, and though of mid- 
dling size, his physical strength is so great 
that those white and elegantly shaped 
fingers of his can, unaided, break an tron 
horseshoe in twain. If I remember rightly 
a similar feat was attributed to Leonardo 
da Vinci. An admirable musician, and a 
poet of no mean skill, Carolus Duran is a 
spirit of the Renaissance, a modern trouba- 


dour from that exuberant and golden South | 


the midi of France, from which he springs. 
In the social and artistic club, the Union 
Artistique et Litteraire, otherwise known 
as the “ Epatant,” 


as a great social star, as a companion of in- 
finite wit, an intellectuel of vast and varied 
information, and as one of the greatest 
practical authorities on fencing in France. 
Every day he engages the fencing master 
of the club, the great Prevost, tn a light as- 
sault with foils, in which he is generally the 
victor. So completely is M. Carolus Duran 
the devotee of the beautiful and of the 
graceful in form, sound, and color, that he 
has even aestheticized his own name by 
dropping out of it a final “d,"" which gave 
it an inartistic appearance. 

In every outward respect M. Carolus Du- 
ran is admirably true to the brilliant rdle 
of painter, poet, and universal charmer of 
the human soul, which he has chosen to 
play. A noble head, in shape reminding one 
slightly of the late Lord Leighton’s, is 
poised upon a magnificent neck, the neck of 


a Greek wrestler, between massive shoul- | 


ders. The hair is thickly curled and now al- 
most entirely a bright silvery white. The 


face has the delicate and soft tones of ivory ‘| her 


and is of pure classical shape. It is lighted 
up by two wonderful eyes, liquid and lam- 
bent, blue, gray, and green, all at once, and 
sparkling like the surface of a southern seca. 
When I saw M. Carolus Duran last he still 
wore a Icngish beard cut en pointe, which 
gave him the air of one of those princely 
sitters in ruffs whom the Italians of the 
Renaissance loved to paint. Rumor says 
that he has since cut his beard off. It is to 
be hoped that there is no truth in the story. 
M. Carolus Dur.in’s personality is too much 
an element of modern Paris to be lightly 
tampered with. 

.Art has no special quarter in Paris for its 
abode. There are certain slums, as it were, 
where the rapins herd together, but the 
great living masters of French art have 
their studios in every quarter of the city. 
We have seen M. Benjamin Constant in the 
Place Pigalle and M. Chartran at Neuilly, 
M. Rodin in the diplomatic neighborhood of 
the Quai d’Orsay, and now to visit M. Caro- 
lus Duran we must betake ourselves to the 
Passage Stanislas, a quiet little blind alley, 
just behind the Luxembourg Gardens, in the 
very heartof the Latin Quarter. A large iron 
grill guards the entrance to this tranquil 
private street, which does not contain more 
than a dozen houses in all. It is an untidy 
little street with insignificant shops. One's 
footfall echoes desolately on its lonely pave- 
ment. Outside No. 11 a carriage is waiting, 
which is M. Carolus Duran’s private car- 
riage, ready to whisk him off to some dis- 
tant part of the town, as svon as the daily 
sitting is over, for he is a man of countless 
engagements and infinite activity. A broad 
red staircase leads to a door on the first 
floor, which opens into the ante-chamber of 
his studio. One is struck by a great wealth 
of Oriental hangings and carpets and curi- 
ously carved Oriental cabinets, producing a 
very rich atmosphere of color, which, how- 
ever, does not present any special object to 
attract one’s attention. The studio itself is 
very lofty, and its general scheme of deco- 
ration is Oriental. It fs a thoroughly work- 
manilike place and its chief and certainly 
most valuable furniture are the pictures, 
though I must mention a magnificent bronze 
animal group by Cain, which stands in the 
centre, M. Carolus Duran is a master in 
every style. Portraits, the nude, landscapes, 
seascapes, sacred and classical subjects, 
come equally within the broad scope of his 
genius. “ When you can paint and draw 
the human figure,” said M. Carolus Duran 
to me, “ you can do everything else. I paint 
these flowers,’’ and he pointed to a little 
eanvas study of red azaleas, “to rest my- 
self from the more difficult task of a por- 
trait or a nude study. Everything ts. easier 
than the portrait or the nude.” 


In front of us was an admirable portrait 
of a little girl in a gray hat and white silk 
frock. “ That's my little granddaughter ”*— 
the eyes were easily recognizable as his— 
“and she is the daughter of that little girl 
up there,” added the painter. Hanging on 
the wall was another portrait of a little 
girl in yellow against an admirable green 
background and with the self-same eyes. 
There was a difference of about twenty 
years between tho dates of these two por- 
traits. The little girl in yellow had grown 
up to be the mother of the little gray- 
hatted girl on the easel, and the compara- 
tive study of the two pictures told the story 
of M. Carolus Duran's artistic development. 
There are critics who might have preferred 
the earlier work on account of its admir- 
ably solid execution and splendid harmony 
of color, “‘ My principle in painting,” said 
M. Carolus Duran, “has never changed; 
what I have acquired by constant practice 
is greater vigor and life, Everything has 


@ special matter of its own, and it behooves | 
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| lasquez was the most complete. 
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|} round me. 








the painter to give to each thing which he 
paints its proper matter. The matter of 
flesh differs, of course, from the matter of 
precious stones or stuffs, and when the flesh 
that you paint becomes under your brush 
the true matter of flesh, you are approach- 
ing the goal of technical skill which every 
conscientious painter sets himself to reach. 
One must be a painter first of all, and a 
poet if one can.’ The two portraits before 
us certainly showed this systematic striv- 
ing after perfection of technique to give to 
each element of the picture its special mat- 
ter. The later work was broader and more 
animated in its execution, and showed 
greater skill and originality in the manipu- 
lation of light. In other respects, their 
quality was about equal, and either might 
be counted a chef-d’oeuvre. 

As outside of France M. Carolus Duran’s 
fame is perhaps greatest for portrait paint- 
ing, although he is master in every other 
genre, I was anxious to know which 
portrait. painter among the great mas~ 
ters was, in his epinion, the most perfect. 
“Undoubtedly Velasquez,”’ he said; ‘ Ve- 
There is 
a different ‘ aesthetic,” you must remem- 
ber, for each epoch in the history of art. 
It is misleading, therefore, to place one 
school above another or to suppose that 
we ought to imitate the great masters who 
have gone before us. There are great mas- 
ters at every epoch. The aesthetic of the 
pre-Raphaelites was suitable to and a 
product of its period. 
place to-day. It is out of date. As much 
as I admire the great masters of former 
times, I have neither imitated them nor 
been influenced by them. I might express 
the opinion, however, that among them 
Velasquez, as I have said, was the most 
complete; Rubens had the greatest imag- 
ination, and Rembrandt the greatest soul. 
The painter must go straight to nature; 
the study of nature alone will teach him 
his business. 
up in two words: I seek to give the im- 
pression of things which touch and sur- 
’" “Then you are no supporter 
of the theory that art should be corrected 
by nature?” I inquired. ‘“‘ We must learn 
to know nature first,’’ was the quick re- 
ply, “‘ before we can hope to improve upon 
It is from nature that our divinity, 
whether as poets or painters, is derived. I 
think Shakespeare says something to that 
effect.” While M. Duran was uttering 
these aphorisms I ran my eye through a 
large collection of photographs of the prin- 
elpal portraits which he had executed dur- 
ing the past ten years, and recognized 
among them many a brilliant work which 
has had its season of celebrity at former 
Salons—the portraits of Lady Warwick, of 
the late Mrs, Astor, to mention two of the 
best. 

The portrait which the master has most 
recently completed is that of a Russian, M. 
Pototsoff. It stands in his studio and is a 


piece of vigorous and very solid painting. 


This, with seven other canvases, will be M. 
Carolus Duran’s contribution to the Uni- 
versal Exhibition, and will again demon- 
strate very fully the ample versatility of his 
talent. His ‘‘ Poet With the Mandolin,” the 
wonderful picture which he sent to the first 
Salon of the Champ de Mars, will be in- 
cided .n this ser.es, together with the 
portrait of his granddaugiiter, mentioned 
above, a landscape entitled *‘ Evening in the 
Forest,” two female portraits, and two 
seascapes. I further noticed on the walls of 
the studio an admirable portrait by the 
painter of his mother, a brilliant copy of 
Rubens’s ‘‘ Disembarkment of Marie de 


Medicis at Venice.” One gigantic easel sup- 
ported the magnificent “ Crucitixion,’’ which 
was M. Carolus Duran’s chief contribution 
to the Salon this year. I uoticed also sev- 
eral delicate little seascapes, whicn were 
old friends, including one melancholy rain 
effect, which the painter had characteristic- 
ally entitied “ Jour de pluie et de spleen.” 

M. Carolus Duran invited me now to pass 
into the still larger studio which he owns 
on the other side of the landing. ‘The prin- 
cipal picture it contains is a very large 
canvas representing the Triumph of Bac- 
chus. This when completes will be one of 
the finest works which M. Carolus Duran 
has produced. It has a richness and brill- 
iance of color which reminds one of Titian, 
and the composition is brimful of tife and 
movement. I have no space to deseritbe ab 
the wonderful pleturas anil sketches of 
every kind which this second studio con- 
tains. The collection gives one an over- 
whelming impression of what I might call 
the encyclopedic character of this painter's 
powers. He is a master in the fullest sense 
of the term. His almost boundless ability 
forcedly reminds us of Leonardo. There 
are critics who find that some of M. Caro- 
lus Duran’s work is lacking in the highest 
kind of artistic inspiration, but nobody can 
deny his incomparable skill and knowledge 
or fail to recognize how completely he is in 
possession of every instrument which ais 
Art places at the disposal of those who cul- 
tivate her. 

“T have only paid two visits to America,” 
said M. Carolus Duran, as I bade him good- 
bye, “and I am not certain that I shall 
ever return, but don’t forget to teil the 
readers of THe New York Trues that I 
have a great admiration for the art move 
ment in the United States. There is Sar- 
gent, for instance, who was my pupil.. Re- 
member to mention that. You have many 
eminent men. There is—’ “ Whistler,” I 
thazarded, ‘‘ Whistler, yes; Whistler hus 
talent. They all have talent.” 

ROWLAND STRONG. 


The Politics of the African War.* 


Mr. Hobson's new book, “The War in 
south Africa,” might very well be called 
“A Political Handbook of South Africa.” 
The author has very little to say about the 
war itself, the plans of campaign, or the 
scenes of the battlefields, which, like a 
broad panorama, are now gyadually shift- 
ing from Natal into the Free State and the 
Transvaal itself. About two-thirds of the 
volume is occupied with a most painstaking 
description of the events that led up to the 
present conflict, while the rest gives an ad- 
mirable idea of the political condition that 
will be produced by the outcome of the war. 


Ae Ae tin at 


It would be out of | 


My own art may be summed | 


| before the war, declares that 





No. 27 in the Heroes of the Nations. 
Each, fully illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


Charlemagne. 


(Charles the Great.) The Hero of 
Two Nations. By H. W. CARLESS 
Davis, All Souls’, Oxford. 


Charlemagne, King of France and Emperor of 
the West, was the most powerful monarch of 
his time. In addition to his military genius, he 
gained a great reputation as a statesman, leg- 
islator, and promoter of learning and of the 
| arts. Dr. Davis has made a careful study of the 
i authorities, with the object of giving as lifelike 

presentment as possible of the man who found- 
| er the community of Western Christendom. 
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Recently issued in the “ Heroes Series”: 
Saladin. By STANLEY LANE-POOLE, 
Bismarck, By J.W. HEADLAM, 


| Alexander the Great. 
By BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER. 


Wood-Working for 
Beginners. 


A Manual for Amateurs. By CHARLES G. 
WHEELER. With over 700 illustrations. 8°, 
560 pages, $3.50. 


A manual giving instructions in the use of 
tools, the fitting out of workshops, and the 
methods of building all classes of objects, from 
tool boxes to houses, and even boats. It will be 
found a practical guide to those interested in 
| the art of wood-working. 


The Florentine Painters 
of the Renaissance. 


; With an Essay on their genius and a full list of 
their works in British and Continental Gal- 
leries. By BERNHARD BERENSON, author of 
“Venetian Painters,’’ “ Central Italian Paint- 
ers,” “ Lorenzo Lotto,” etc. With a helio- 
type frontispiece. New Edition. 12°, $1.00. 
“A highly competent student of Italian art; 


®& practitioner of the most modern methods of 
investigation.’’~London Times, 





G. P. Patnam’s Seine 


Black Rock 


A Tale of the Selkirks. 


és ALPH CONNOR’ is some man’s nom de 

plume. The world will insist on know- 

ing whose. One who can write such a 
book as ‘ Black Rock’ has no right to conceal 
his identity behind a pen name. He has painted 
a picture of life in the lumber and 
mining camps of surpassing merit. With per- 
fect wholesomeness, with exquisite delicacy, 
with entire fidelity, with truest pathos, with 
freshest humor, he has delineated character, 
has analyzed motives and emotions and has 
portrayed life. Some of his _ characters de- 
serve immortality, so faithfully are they 
created,’'—St. Louis Globe- Democrat, 





In each case the massing of facts, the re- 
sults of personal observation, and, withal, 
the utter frankness of the author, go far 
toward producing the most exhaustive and 


| authoritative work on the subject that has 


yet been placed within our hands. Not only 
is Mr. Hobson a careful and discriminating 
historian, blessed with an extremely read- 
able style, but he has the rare gift of ob- 


| serving and meditating on potent principles 


and events. - 

Mr. Hobson, in describing the political 
situation that existed in Cape Colony just 
“men like 
Mr. Sauer, Mr. Merriman, and Mr. Solo- 
mon are no raw carpetbaggers hoisted into 





power by some sudden swell in the stream 
of party politics; they are men thoroughly 
conversant with the life and need of the 
peoples, and trained in the arts of admin- 
istration,” and that “ Mr. Schreiner, Mr. 
Merriman, and their colleagues were as 
firmly convinced as the most pronounced 
jingo that England must in effect control 
the destinies of the whole of South Africa, 
but they deprecated the doctrine of force 
as the midwife of progress.” 

The reader ts introduced into the urban 
and suburban life of the Boers; the author 
admires their virtues, and deplores their 
vices, which, however, he explains as those 
of a primitive and Biblical people. His view 
of Johannesburg is likely to disturb several 
popular fallacies: 


Here, seven thousand miles from Eng- 
land, in the heart of a republic of ru 
farmers of Dutch descent, has wn up in 
a single decade a great eit , which, so far 
as the language and habits of the white 
population is concerned, ts almost abso- 
ee English. In Johannesburg the Boer 
population is a mere handful of officials 
and their families, some five thousand of 
the population; the rest is about evenly 
divided between white settlers, mostly 
English-speeking. and the Kafirs, who are 
everywhere in ite Man’s Africa the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 


The author’s views concerning President 
Kriger are well worth reading, both those 
concerning his personality, gained from an 
exchange of opinions, and those gathered 
by a careful consideration of what Oom 
Paul stands for in the Transvaal. Mr. 


No. 58 in the Story of the Nations. 
Each, fully tustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


Modern Spain. 


By MARTIN A. S. HUME. 


Mr. Hume tells the story of Spain during a 
eentury of struggle upward out of the abyss into 
which despotism and bigotry had sunk it. Not- 
withstanding the disappointments caused by the 
squabbles and corruptions .of politicians, the 
folly and blindness of those who sat in high 
places, the reader of Mr. Hume's volume will 
see that, in spite of all difficulties, 
nation has advanced, and is still advancing, 
though slowly, toward the material prosperity 
and enlightened freedom which is the right of 
all civilized peoples. 


the Spanish 


Recently issued in the “ Nations Sertes.”” 


The-Story of the People of England in 
the Nineteenth Century. 
By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 

Austria. By SIDNEY WHITMAN. 

China, By Ropert K. DOUGLAS. 


Two vols, 


Railway Control 
by Commissions. 


By FRANK HENDRICK, 12°, $1.00. 


The writer, Mr. Frank Hendricks, who was a 
lawyer in Boston, has made a careful study of 
the control of railways by commissions in various 
countries. He has given a chapter to each coun- 
try, including one of the most successful ex- 
periments of Government control in Switzerland. 
Mr. Hendricks is in favor of the control of rail- 
ways by commissions. The author is a careful 
writer, and has presented his subject picturesque- 
ly as well as authoritatively. 


Henry Knox. 


(1750-1806.) A Soldier of the Revolution, 
Major-General in the Continental Army, 
Washington’s Chief of Artillery, etc. By 
NOAH BROOKS. -American Men of Energy, 
No. 2. Fully illustrated. 12°, $1.50. 


‘Mr. Brooks writes with great facility, and 
has excellent judgment in historical perspective 
and proportion. His studies are based on re- 
markable collections of documents.'’—The Out- 
look. 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York- 
24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 





RALPH CONNOR'S ‘T’ALESor THE ROCKY JV[OUNTAINS 
“A GREAT ‘FIND.’ ’—Miss Feannette Gilder of the *‘ Critic.” 


fanaa. | "° Sky Pilot 


A Tale of the Foothills 


ii ALPH CONNOR'S ‘Black Rock’ was 

good, but ‘The Sky Pilot’ is better. 

The matter which he gives us is real 
life; virile, true, tender, humorous, pathetic, 
spiritual, wavlesome. His Bret Harte manner 
in describing this life has at times a distinct 
and refreshing quality of literary workman- 
ship; his style, fresh, crisp, and terse, accords 
with the Western life, which he well under- 
stands. Henceforth the foothills of the Cana- 
dian Rockies will probably be associated in 
many a mind with the name of ‘ Ralph Con- 
nor.’ '’—The Outlook, 


OF ALE, BOOKSELLERS, OR| FROM THE PUBLISHERS, 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 


158 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Also at Chicage and Torento, 


amounts to about this: “ But the real in- 
terest lies in the light it throws upon 
Kriiger’s conception of politics; fighting 
has played so essential a part in the mak- 
ing of the nation that it seems to him that 
such personal service is the only basis of 
burgher rights.” 

Mr. Hobson unhesitatingly brands the 
present diplomatic agent of the Transvaal 
in Europe, Dr. Leyds, as “‘ the evil genius 
of Transvaal politics,” and he is moved to 
write of him in these terms: 


The notion of an unqualified Dutch po- 
litical supremacy, with a complete domi- 
nance of Dutch language and ideas, which 
this imported Hollander sought to impress 
upon Transvaal polities and administra- 
tion, has been a chief source of the Out- 
lander grievances - which sess a real 
foundation. His personal influence was per- 
sistently used to harden the heart of Paul 
Kriiger against conceding political power 
or any beginnings of self-government to the 
Outlander. 

The author's description of Pretoria is 
most graphic and entertaining. ‘“ Every- 
where,” he says, ‘‘ is a sense of incomplete- 
ness; the roads, if you follow them, soon 
leave you in the open veldt. There is little 
attempt at elegance in architecture; every- 
thing is new. and even the startling fe- 
cundity of nature does not enable the Pre- 
torians to raise noble and imposing gar- 
dens in a single decade.”” What a contrast 
to Johannesburg! 

Mr. Hobson thoroughly discusses the de- 
mands of the British Government that the 
franchise be granted the Outlanders. He is 
by no means certain that if franchise had 
actually been granted the aliens in accord- 
ance with the last ee of the Boer 
Government the number accepting it 
would have been very significant. Of offi- 
cial corruption_ and tncompetency of the 
officials of the Government the author deals 
with personal knowledge. In the light of it 
Mr. inston S er Churchill’s descri: 
tion of South Africa as “a land of lies ” 
not quite the reckless generality it sounds. 
But Mr. Hobson ts equally frank in telling 
his readers that the real cause for which 
British blood is being shed on the veldts is 
that of the “ Gold Kings of South Africa,” 
and It is | who primarily will gain 
benefits by the supeeney. of the h 
Empire in that part of the continent. 
“There is no secret about the matter,” he 
writes. “ This war is a terrible r 
every one else in and South Af- 
rica, but for the mine owners it means a 
large increase of ts from a more eco- 
nomical working of the mines and from 
speculative operations.’ 

A ful considera’ 
of * War } 
to feve that the author sees in the an- 
nihilation of the military power of the Boer 

a destruction of even 


their in 
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“DISAPPEARING AUTHORS.” 

That is a pleasant article upon “ Dis- 
appearing Authors” ‘which Mr. Justin 
McCarthy has contributed to The North 
American Review, but we may take leave 
to doubt whether it is very much to the 
point. It is true that there are authors 
“who were undoubtedly very popular 
at one time, but whose popularity is now 
unmistakably fading.” But that only 
means that we are reading the novels of 
our own time and not of any other. That 
is true of the ordinary novel reader, who 
reads only for distraction. By the force 
of the term, “ fashionable novels” go out 
when the fashion changes, They are 
of the case. 
What was the most popular novel of ten 
years ago? 
who remembers even the title of it now? 


ephemeral by the nature 


Doubtless there was one, but 


It is the aim of authors to write and of 
publishers to get hold of and promulgate 
But the novel 
of the season belongs to journalism rath- 
er than to literature, and dies with the 
on of which it is” 


“the novel of the season.” 


seascn,” the fading 
flower. 
classifies books ac- 


cording to the degree in which their in- 


Taine somewhere 


terest is “Fashionable litera- 
ture" is at the bottom of the scale. That 
and 


lasting. 


is the record of transient notions 
ways of thinking. Then tome the books 
of a decade, of a generation, of a cent- 
These make their way tnore slowly 
Vinally 
there are the books which make their ap- 
peal to the perennial and elemental quali- 


These the 


ury. 
and last correspondingly longer. 


ties of human nature, 
world’s masterpieces. 


are 


It would be absurd to complain that we 
read the books of our own day rather 
than of a bygone day. Day for day, cur 
own is more interesting to us than any 
other. 
the subject matter, but to the treatment. 
The 
much a product of the time as the con- 


And this applies, of course, not to 


“historical novel"’ of our day is as 


temporaneous novel, and tastes in it 
change as readily. Most authcrs ought to 
“ disappear.” “ Posterity will have enoug 
windbags of its own to talk about,’’ as 
the genial Carlyle has it. 

There is nothing to complain of or wen- 
der at, unless an author disappears be- 
fore his time, unless, being an author of 
a century, let us say, he does net cutiast 
his generation. But upon this point the 
judgment of all readers is evidently bet- 
ter than the judgment of any one reader. 
And Mr. Me- 


not very cogent. 


“Securus orbis judicabit.” 
Carthy’'s 
Somehow we had a susp'cion that Charles 


instances are 
Reade was going to be one of them, even 
It has 
Reade 


Kipling, in 


before we came upon bis 
the 


was not 


ame 


been fashion to pretend tuat 
read ever since Mr. 
* Bread Upon the Waters,”’ spoke of him 
Ag a 


matter of fact, we are told that a pub- 


as a great and neglected norelist 
lisher has just been bringing out a new 
as if 
But 
a still more explicit confutation Is that 
his works the push 


Aad in that 


uniform edition of Reade’s novels, 


expressly to confule Mr. McCarthy. 
can be bought «ff 
carts. No author who cen be 
way can fairly be called disappearing or 
The the pur- 
veyor of literature for the push zarts de- 


unpopular, livelihood of 
pends upon his keeping no such author 
on his “ list.” 
Late to Mend” and “ Very Hard Cash” 
for a nickel of the republic each. Nay, 
there is a new uniform edition of Maria 
Edgeworth coming out, we see by the ad- 
What does Mr. McCarthy 
Apparently he would like to see 


We 2an buy “ Mever Too 


vertisements. 
want? 
some of his personal favorites more ex- 
tensively recognized. So would all cf us 
ours. But, on his own showing, his fa- 
vorites were never popular and cannot 
be said to have disappeared so much as 


never to have “‘ come out.” 


THE COURT OF AMERICAN OPINION 

We are fond of poking fun at the mul- 
titude of men prominent in public life 
who write for the press, and we talk as if 
we really thought that this was their 
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chief function and the fighting of battles 
or the framing of policies merely. inciden- 
tal aud preparatory. A foreigner trying 
conscientiously to get at the true local 
color of our life by the patient study of 
our humorous papers or the columns of 
pleasantry afforded by our more serious 
journals, might easily infer that the im- 
portant persons engaged in the little 
skirmish with Spain or employed in the 
settlement of the questions arising there- 
from regarded the press as the true 
arena for the contests to which they are 
consecrated, 

This is due to a somewhat sudden de- 
velopment of the sense of the actual value 
of public opinion in this country, Doubt- 
less this remark will astonish those who 
have been accustomed to think of the Re- 
especially guided by public 
opinion. But it is capable of very sober 
argument that for the past quarter of a 
century there has been less deliberate ap- 
peal to public opinion, and that such ap- 
peal has attracted less attention than in 
any like period in the history of the coun- 
try. As a matter of fact, our public men 
do in these recent days seek the press as 
a means of explaining and advocating 


public as 


their views to a degree that has never 
before been known, 

Probably the decay of oratory has had 
something to do with the resort to the 
press. As a method of reaching large 
bodies of men the speech is almost as ob- 
solete as the stage coach is in travel. 
Even where a man retains the rare gift 
of oratory, his hearers are an insignifi- 
cant fraction of those he hopes to affect. 
He really addresses the telegraph lines 
and the printing presses, and they carry 
his winged words to thousands, possibly 
to millions, whom he never could expect 
to influence by his utterance. 

But back of this phenomenon, which is 
practically to be noted in all countries, 
there lies the fact that within a few 
years great events have come upon us, 
and questions have been raised which we 
must settle for good or ill by the light of 
our own judgment with such aid as we 
can get from discussion. Tradition does 
not cover them, Accepted ideas do not 
apply to them. They 
urgent, and intensely interesting. 
the tribunal 
opinion because no other has jurisdiction 


are new, grave, 
They 
of public 


are referred to 


or can make its decisions respected. In 
that court every advocate is entitled toa 
hearing who can enlist attention. It is 
no wonder that our public men are eager 
And 
not only our own public men, but those 


to find a means of appearing there. 


of many another land across the furthest 
seas. Since we have rather unexpectedly 
to the rest of mankind 


the 


to ourselves and 

in 
that 
should widen the borders of our discus- 


take a decided part 


natural 


begun to 


world’s affairs, it is we 
sions and eagerly listen to the voices of 
authority in 
‘““We are of 


the world, and nothing of the world may 


greatest apparent matters 


that have become our own. 


we deem alien to us.” 

FOR ONE WHO KNOWS NOTHING 
OF BOOKS. 

To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The writer of this letter is a young at- 
torney, twenty-one years of age, who has 
just been admitted to the bar. I have done 
absolutely no reading whatsoever in my 
days, and wish to start now. Kindly let 
me know through your SaTrurRDAY REVIEW 
what are the best and most interesting 
books I should start with. Thanking you 
in advance, I remain respectfully yours, 

C,..a 
1900, 


New York, March 3, 


The writer of the Above note has one 
great thing in his favor—the fact that he 
recognizes his own deficiencies. Outside 
the necessary reading for his chosen pro- 
fession, he says all literature is a sealed 
book to which he now desires the open 
sesame. The very fact that, at twenty- 
one, the writer of this note feels the im- 
of the 
upon the formation of character, at least 


sufficiently to ask how to go about ac- 


portance influence books exert 


quiring an interest in reading and a taste 
for and knowledge of good books, should 
be a strong factor in his futu're success, 
For the young man, then, who is really 
ignorant of literature, it might seem most 
advisable to take up all 
four recent American historical novels— 
Dr. Weir Mitchell's “ Hugh 


one or 


Wynne,” 


Winston Churchill's “ Richard Carvell,” | 


Paul Leicester Ford’s “ Janice MereJith,” 
and Miss Mary Johnston's “ To Have and 
To Hold ’’—all strongly written and in- 
teresting stories, which should be able to 
hold his attention from beginning to end, 


But these books should be read not only | 








of the | 





— 


for the stories—the personal piots and 
interest—but for their historical bearings, 
a careful list being kept of all references 
to persons, places, and events, which are 
either wholly or comparatively unknown 
to him, and which should send the young 
reader to the pages of Bancroft, to Irv- 
ing’s “ Life of Washington,” the latter al- 
most as interesting as a novel; to John 
Fiske, or to any good historian, for fur- 
ther light upon the various subjects and 
events treated in these rovels, remember- 
ing always that the fuller and more ipter- 
estingly a historian treats a particular 
episode the stronger the impression left 
upon a reader. 

As one goes on fn this parallel reading, 
innumerable references will present 
themselves to the reader’s attention 
which will make individual appeals to 
his particular taste, «nd induce hii to 
take up, perhaps, a general survey of 
American literature, or, what would be 
far better, individual biographies of the 
characters which stand out most promi- 
nently before his mental eye; it being a 
well-known fact that we all derive the 
mest profit from that which we most en- 
joy. It is also wise to remember that it 
is far preferable to know a single period 
or episode thoroughly than to have a su- 
perficial knowledge of many. The for- 
mer method may gradually extend one's 
knowledge over a wider surface and lead 
into fresh fields and 
pastures new, while surface acquaintance 
seldom or never leads to a real love for 
literature. 

Should the young reader feel, however, 


one constantly 


that he prefers beginning with some book 
other than a novel, let him choose the 
two volumes of Ik Marvel's charming 
“American Lands and Letters,” treating 
these volumes in the manner above de- 
scribed, and following up the many ref- 
erences in which the work will be found 
In fact, the book 
chosen is not half so important—provided 


particularly strong. 


always it be a good one—as is the thor- 
ough manner in which it is read. But to 
many the choice of a good historical novel 
as an opening wedge is particularly val- 
uable interest 


from the strong human 


centring around its characters. 


NEGLECT OF POETRY AGAIN. 


A serious correspondent of this paper, 


in commenting on a letter bewailing the | 


took 
it was a waste of time 


neglect of the practical 
for 


a man of affairs in this age to pore over 


poetry, 


ground that 


the fancies of the poets when there were | 
the | 


so many good books on Populism, 


currency, municipal 

The 
correspondent 
the 
while the perusal of poetry might 
left to 


had nothing more important to do. 


government, 


similar of such 
books, 


tend 


subjects. reading 
held, 


a better citi- 


our 


to make reader 
zen, 
undergraduates who 
It is 


possible that our correspondent has not 


be women 


lately looked over the curriculum of any | 


but that | 


female 
the 
remarks. 


representative college; 


is aside from intent of these few 
cursory 

if indeed 
to 
never looks at books of fact, he does ir- 
But it 


are 


any abandons himseif 


the 


man 


entirely reading of poetry and 
reparable injury to his intellect. 
that 
The reading of poetry, 
of 


longs to the study of polite literature, of 


is hardly conceivable there 


many such men. 
if pursued from a sense duty, be- 
which a knowledge is indispensable to a 
To read 


the symmetry 


man -of culture, poetry is to 
of the 
vated mind by stimulating the imagina- 
the 


of the beauty of the physical and spir- 


round out culti- 


tion and by deepening perceptions 


itual world. 
the of 
practical berefit in fitting a man for his 


matter entirely on the ground 
daily duties and making him a good cit- 
izen. 

Why should poetry, which is one of the 
ornaments of life, be condemned because 
it cannot rival 
or that of sociology, as a preparation for 


the discussion of public questions? It is 


no stretch of truth to regard poetry as | 


purely an amusement. It is one of the 
life. The 


against it by our correspondent 


pleasures of argument ad- 


vanced 


would appl} equally well to any other of | 


our pleasures. It cannot be said, for ex- 


ample, that the reading of a good novel is | 


life, | 


the of 


yet it may be that our correspondent will 


a preparation for business 
not deny the reasonableness of an occa- 
indulgence in 


But if he does, will he hold that a man 


sional 


- 


and | 


would 


But our correspondent puts | 


the study of economics, | 


a piece of fiction. | 


should never go to the theatre, but stay 
at home and read works on political 
economy? 

Should a man give up the time he de- 
votes to riding his bicycle and devote it 
to the study of practical books? Is it any 
preparation for the serious business of 
life to go to a football game, or to play 
golf, or to watch a yacht race? No; 
these things belong to the amusements 
of life, and if it will please our corre- 
spondent, let poetry be classed with 
them. If it is so classed, let our corre- 
spondent ask himself whether there may 
not be degrees of desirability in one’s 
pleasures, May it not be possible to elect 
high pleasures in preference to low ones? 
Surely the man who finds his recreation 
in going to see the best plays, in hearing 
the finest music, and in reading the loft- 
jest imaginative literature, is likely to 
become a better citizen than he who 
takes delight only in the boxing match or 
the poker game. For the higher the 
pleasures, the the man. And, 
furthermore, the broadening of a man 
is a thing to be desired. The wider the 
scope of a man’s reading, provided there 
be an intelligent plan in it, the broader 
the mind is likely to become. We trust 
our correspondent will revise his opinion 
of the value of poetry. Like him, we 
should feel sorry for the man who reads 
nothing else. But, unlike him, we also 
feel sorry for him who never reads it 
at all. 


higher 


MR. EDELHEIM’S PROFITS. 


The difference between $700 and $4,300 
was well emphasized at the American Art 
Association's auction rooms on Thursday 
evening, March 8, when the late Carl 
Edelheim’s complete set of the 
beautiful books printed by William Mor- 
ris at the little house in the Upper Mall, 
Hammersmith, came under the hammer, 
The original cost to Mr. Edelheim of a 
set of Kelmscotts on paper would have 
been £143 lds. 8d. 
Blunt’s ‘‘ Love Lyrics and Songs of Pro- 
tevs,"’ 1892, 


“a 


7erman 


almost 


He lacked, however, 


issued at 2 guineas, and the 
Woodcuts of the Fifteenth 
Century,” 1898, issued at £1 10s., so that 
£140 2s. Gd. It fetched 


his set cost him 2s. 
He had also duplicate copies of 


$4,322. 
from Nowhere,” 
and “Works,” the 
Ball,” set of the 
tions to the Chaucer, (with many proofs,) 
and illustrated copy of the 
‘* Note on Aims of the Press.’’ These cost 
£94 14s., they 
The entire cost to him (exclusive 


™ Guenevege,” “ News 


Chaucer's * John 


on vellum; a illustra- 


an extra 


him about and realized 
$1,045. 
of duty and 
$1,175; the 


| grand total of $5,367. 





other charges) was about 


books fetched at the vale a 


In most instances* the books brought 


record prices, and in nearly all they ex- 
| hibited a most remarkable advance on the 
Whether 


exceeded in 


| original cost to the subscriber. 
the be 
the near future remains to be 


Edelheim prices will 


seen. They 
probably will not be exceeded in England, 
where owners of Kelmscotts have rapidly 
the 
At 
that have a definite 
be the 


been sending them to auction rcom 


for some time past. any rate, the 


| lover of books claim 
interested in 
of 
SATURDAY Review of the Edelheim sale, 
the books the 


poet-craftsman met with such opprecia- 


to beauty will re- 





port given in another part to-day's 


where printed by Norse 


tion. 


THE PROFITS OF THE NOVELISTS. 

It seems only the day before yesterday 
that the playwrights, or the few among 
their 
were accounted the luckiest work- 


The difficulty of 


| them who could find a market for 


wares, 
ers in the literary field. 
getting a play produced, the narrow lim- 
itations of the theatrical stage, the dis- 
tressingly large proportion of failures to 
successes among acted 


dramas, were 


never taken into consideration when we 
talked of the 


thor of the popular play of the hour, who 


large royalties of the au- 





received from 10 to 15 per cent. of the 


“ gross,” and sometimes even more, as 


his share of its takings. 
dramatists within 
built 


last 
their 
of 


owned 


Successful the 


decade have palaces out of 


earnings, have laid the foundations 


notable art collections, have 


schooner yachts. 3ut while the demand 
for new and good plays is much the same 
been, continual, 
hard to 
workers in another branch have recently 
the of 


unique position as the only “ big money 


as it has yet 


eager, 


dreadfully satisfy, the literary 


| deprived lucky dramatist his 


” 


| maker in the field of literature. This is 





an hour of itandiaba for 


the novelists, 


pre-eminently, 


Probably the average of excellence in 
the printed novels has not been raised, 
but the learned, 
after many yeers of neglected experience, 


publishing trade has 


that public indifference to a new work of 
fiction in the first few weeks of its ex- 
istence may be over.ome by wise busi- 
ness management, and now a novel that 
seems to a wise publisher to possess 
“the elements not per- 


mitted to go out of print within a month 


of success” is 
or two just because it does not make an 
immediate pecuniary “ hit.” 

In other words, at last the novelist has 
as good a chance 1s the playwright to 
get a pecuniary return for his labor com- 
with 
and the special 


its arduous character 
gifts that 


Of course, 


mensurate 


must be be- 
stowed upon it. 
in manu- 
one that 


now 


to promise well 
fall flat,’”’ but every 


chance 


that seemed 
script still ‘ 
is published has a better 
than formerly because of the new busi- 
ness methods employed in the publishing 
trade. 


“A GIRL OF SIXTEEN AT BROOK | 


FARM.” 


Mr. Lindsay Swift's book on Brook Farm, 
reviewed in these columns a few weeks ago, 
is ably supplemented by a very charming 
paper by Mrs. Ora Gannett Sedgwick in 
the current Atlantic, ‘A Girl of Sixteen at 
Brook Farm,” to which we would like to 
call the attention of our readers. The writer 
that paper, to whom reference is made 
in Mr. Swift's book, tells 
that of all the company she found geated 
at supper on the night of her arrival at 
Brook Farm, not one remains alive, ahd that 
as she esteems the influences under which 
fell at the farm as among the most 
precious of the past threescore years, she 
has written out her recollections of that 
year and a half. 

Mrs. Sedgwick’s mother, Mrs. Gannett, 
wishing to send her young daughter away 
to sckool and hearing that teaching as well 
as farming was one of the 
principles of the Brook Farm idea, attended 
a meeting at the Ripleys to investigate the 


of 
interesting 


she 


scheme, which was being widely discussed 
in Boston and the neighboring towns; the 
result being that in June, 1841, soon after 
the community opened, Miss Gannett was 
driven to West Roxbury by her father, and 
left at “ The Nest,’’ as Miss Ripley’s house 
was called. The young_girl's tuition 
paid for, but her father, being a clergy- 
man with a small income but large family, 
it was only through the existence of the 
Brook Farm idea that such school advan- 
takes, which were of the highest, 
open to her. An arrangement was made by 
which the young Ora was to work for het 


was 


board, four hours a day being considered 
a fair equivalent, hours principally spent in 
assisting Miss Ripley in the care of the 
house, and in looking out for the younger 
children. who were in the latter's charge, 
among whom were two sons of George 
Bancroft. 

Ora Gannett, 
Sedgwick, gives us charming pictures of the 
Brook Farm life, particularily valuable as 
showing it in its more intimate aspects. 
She seems to recall every incident of her 
Gays in this ideal community with not only 
the greatest pleasure, but so vivkily as to 
make her descriptions of that Mfe, even in 
its most unimportant occurrences, as fresh 
and realistic as though it had happened 
within the last few years. So rich and 
varied are the scenes Mrs. Sedgwick pict- 
ures, se full, too, of the personal element, 
that it is unusually hard to decide which 
to choose and which to reject for reference 
here. 

To some of us who love books, perhaps 
selfishly,.one of the most remarkable pict- 
ures Mrs. Sedgwick presents Is that of the 
lovely old New England farmhouse, “ The 
Hive,” with the broad wall running through 
its entire length, having a door at each 
end in the familiar New England fashion, 
but, in addition, having its walls lined with 
open shelves, filled. with rare English, 
French, and German books, which she tells 
us were said to constitute one of the finest 
libraries of the time to be found in Bos- 
ton or its neighborhood. It wags especially | 
s6trong in foreign books, and all were placed 
at the free disposal of the association. Only 
a book lover can realize how completely un- 
selfish such generosity is in one who valued 
his books for their contents and for their 
personality; and we realize all the more 
strongly what Mr. Ripley’s faith in his 
project must have been, when we remem- 
ber that he mortgaged these books,” his 
precious library, as part security for’ his 
share in tts financial support. Surely we 
may realize, too, how much the failure of 
the whole scheme must have been intensi- 
fied by the fact that not only was Mr. Rip, 
ley’s entire fortune. swept away, but his 
books were lost to him forever. a 
ee Sen of Seetoregs| 


who afterward became Mrs. 


many novels | 


us | 


ja big 


| French gowns, 


fundamental | 


were | 


NEW YORK, 


association are © partioulirly 
as being drawn from the tin- 
side, from a personal point of view; as, for 
instance, when we find her writing of the 
Pratts—a son of which family afterward 
married Annie Alcott, the Meg of “ Little 
Women.” Mrs. Sedgwick says that 
Pratts were most valuable 
members of the society, and adds as her 
and typical, too, of the Brook 
that the father, Minot Pratt, 
cast in his lot with the 
liberty 


members of the 
interesting 


all among the 
own opinion, 
Farm idea, 
who was a printer, 
be 
to labor as he chose, 
time fer 
and study. 

William Allen and Hawthorne had entire 
care of and the milking of the 


association cause he wanted more 
and to be able 


an additional amount of reading 


charge of the 
cows, each of whom had its own particular 
name their 
custodians, 
to put Daisy and Dolly into adjacent stalls 
at were to- 
gether in the pasture. Mrs. Sedgwick tells 
“us that Mr. another of 
the community, stop 
the gate, 
cows pass through at 

observe how varied and 
expression on their several faces. 
of 


and recognized individuality, 


for instance, being very careful 


night, because they always 
member 
to 


line 


Bradford, 


often begged her 
watch the 
night, 
interesting was 
She 


the 


at and long of 


so she might 
the 
also 


gives us a charming picture com- 


munity meals: 

They were most delightful times for talk, 
humor, wit, and the interchange of pleas- 
ant nonsense. When our table had grown 
into three, Charles A. Dana, who must have 
been a very orderly young man, organized 
a corps of waiters from among our nicest 
young people, whose meals were kept hot 
for them, and they, in their turn, were 
waited on by those whom they had served. 
I have seen My. Dana reading a small 
Greek book between the courses, although 
he was a faithful waiter. The table talk 
was most delightful and profitable to me. 
Looking back over a long and varied life, 
[I think that I have rarely sat down with 
so many men and women of culture, 80 
thoroughly unselfish, polite, and kind. 

* All seemed at rest and at their best. 
The re was no man tired out with the stock 
market 
fortune coming home harassed or 
depressed—too cross or disappointed to talk. 
There was no woman vying with others in 
laces, and diamonds. 
fact that all felt that they were honored 
for themselves alone brought out more in- 
dividuality in each, so that I have often 
said that I have never elsewhere seen a 
set of people of whom each seemed to pos- 
sess some peculiar charm. 


But, above all, Mrs. 
thanked for giving us such charming 
ures of Hawthorne, walking 
brook, it may be, with his hands clasped 
behind his back, closely followed by a de- 
lighted group of children, who seemed to 
stoop at intervals, and then, all 
smiles, pick up something and go on after 
their leader. On being closely watched, it 
was found that Hawthorne dropped an oc- 
casional penny, without 
back or paying the slightest 
the children, much to the latters’ 
tion and profit. 

Again comes the much more pleasing epi- 
sode of the pillow fight, which shows Haw- 
thorne in an unusual aspect. One night, 
the young Ora Gannett and her roommate, 
Ellen Slade, were going up the stairway, 
they happened to spy Hawthorne 
on a favorite chair at the end of the hall. 
| Whereupon it was suggested that the sola 
cushions be thrown at him, which they pro- 
ceeded to do. Mrs. Sedgwick adds: 


Quick as a flash he put out his hand, 
seized a broom which was hanging near 
him, warded off our cushions, and threw 
them back with sure aim as fast as we 
could throw them at him. He returned 
them with effect, hitting us every time, 
| while we could hit only the broom. He 
| must have been very quick in his move- 
} ments. Through it all not a word was 
spoken. We laughed and laughed, and his 
eyes shone and twinkled like stars. Won- 
derful eyes they were, and when anything 
| witty was said, I always looked quickly at 

Mr. Hawthorne, for his dark eyes lighted 
up as if flames were suddenly kindled be- 
hind them, and then the smile came down 
to his lips and over his grave face. 


Sedgwick should be 
pict- 


along the 


faces 


looking 
to 
edifica- 


apparently 
attention 


as 


seated 


BADLY BOUND ENGLISH BOOKS. 


In point of binding, American bookmak- 
ers are very much in acvance of their Eng- 





lish cousins, although we may add that 
there is room for improvement even here. 
Reference has recently been made in these 
columns to the poor work of some of the 
English binders, but we feel that too much 
cannot be said on this subject until a 
more radical improvement is manifested. 
Mr. Robert Rutter, the veteran bookbinder 
of New York, in a recent interesting article 
on “‘ Modern Bookbinding,” tells how to 
open a book without injury to its back: 


Hold the book with its back on a smooth 
or covered table, let the front board down, 
then the other, holding the leaves in one 
hand while you open a few leaves at the 
back, then a few at the front, and so on 
| alternately until you reach the centre of 
the volume. * Never force the back of 

e 


This formula Is undoubtedly an excellent 
one for books well bound and whose backs 
are strong enough to stand the test, but 
even such careful treatment would be with- 
out avail with some of the books that have 
recently come to our attention as speci- 
mens of the manufacturers’ art in Eng- 
land. These books are of a character and 
a price that ought to insure for the pur- 
chaser at least the pleasure of a good and 
serviceable binding. 

For example, the ‘“ Memoirs of H, R. H, 
Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck,” 
by Kinloch Cooke, published in two vol- 
umes by John Murray at $7.50 for the 
set, poe nem. to be’ aaictently high- 


ye nen! 


the | 


| dent pain upon an inanimate object. 


to find | 


from 


| a blography 


of 


| for $11 in cloth, 


| the 


| binding, 
| inflexibl:, 
of the 


and his efforts to make or increase | 


The } “ 
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priced to warrant some expectations as to 
good binding. However, a keen sense of 
disappointment is experienced upon open- 
ing the book. This operation accom- 
panied by such creaking 
the back as almost to result 
to give up the pleasures of reading 
contents rather than inflict 


is 


in 
its 
evi- 


to such 


Con- 


centration of the mind is impossible when | 
the command of the 


the 
a book, 


there 
back 
like 
(or 


danger of breaking 
The back of 
a chief support, 
this 
a question of time when 


is constant 
of the volume. 
the back of 
be,) 


a man, is 


should and with cracked or 


broken it is only 


the leaves will part company and a general | 


and final disruption ensue 


Anoiher example of bad workmanship 


in John 
Milman,’ 


English 
Murray's edition of 


publishers is 
“ Henry 


seen 
Hart 
Arthur Milman. It 
of this 
where the 


by his son, 


not mtch handling 


book to 


does require 


get it into a condition 


| leaves will begin to spread out and the cov- 


ers refuse to close properly, 
somewhat slovenly 
and un‘ 


One 


appearance 
sertainty. 
of the of all 
present before us of poor workmanship man- 
ifested in the backs of books is 
Wellington,” by the Right 
Maxwell, two volumes, 
Sampson Low & Co. 


worst 


Hon. 
8vo, 


Sir 
Herbert 
lished by 8S. 
from which it would seem 
that the higher the price goes the weaker 
back begomes. 
One need not be a bibliophile in order to 


appreciate sound and serviceable 


Durability is one of the first 
in the stiff, 


ks 


and this is impossible 
feeble, 
books we have just cited. 


creaking. groaning bac 


Not a Question o Gisentias but of 
Dialect. a 


York Times Saturday Review: 


To The New 
In regard to the 
the worst case of bad grammar” 
ord, | would say that the expression quoted 
by your first informant seems to me to 
have been a matter not of grammar, but of 
dialect. In many of the north country dis- 
tricts of England such expressions are 
common, and as the hard-working people 
of the mining countries have no time to go 
to school it is not astonishing that this 
should be the case. However that may be, 
{ think that a close observation of the 
speech of the Cornish miners and of the 
the fishing villages in England 


recent discussion as to 
on rec- 


people of 


| will prove that many such forms of speech 


may be classified as “ 
ble 


dialect.’” It is possi- 
(and to me it seems probable) that the 


case of bad grammar quoted by you was | 
| found among people who had come from | 
the mining countries of England, 


or that it 
came, originally, from such a source. It is 
one of the regular forms of speech among 
people who work all day long on the water 
or under the ground and among the wives 
and families of those who so work. Life 
among such hard laborers is too busy and 
too far astray for any indulgence in crit- 
ical considerations of any kind. If the un- 
charitable critics who doubted the au- 
thenticity of your quotation would visit 
Cornwall and other places occupied by 
laborers they would realize that it is safer 
not to take it for granted because they 
themselves do not know a thing that the 
thing in question does not exist. If I re- 
member aright in some of Mrs. Gaskell's 
stories—‘‘ Mary Barton,’’ perhaps—ungram- 
matical and equally strange dialect is quot- 
ed. A study of English dialects might be 


| instructive to those of our esteemed fellow- 


citizens to whom, in a sense, 
antique legend applies: 

* Cockey-Lockey, who was a very pretty 
little hen, was pecking for worms one day 
under some pea vines. Accidentally she 
shook the vines and loosened a half-dried 
pod, which let fall a fat green pea berry. 
As the berry struck her head she thought 
to herself, ‘The sky is falling!’ and she 
hurried away to tell the King. Arrived at 
the palace, she clucked wildly, and all the 
courtiers armed themselves, for they sup- 
posed that the hen had gone mad; but the 
King waved his hand and the hen ap- 
proached the throne. 

“* King! King!’ she clucked, ‘ the sky Is 
falling! The city will be destroyed!’ The 
King looked calmly into her dark, anxious 
face, and he cried, in his ‘ cultured’ voice: 
‘Kill this hen immediately! I will have 
her for my dinner.’ " 

The moral is this: Let us not take it for 
granted that because a thing is unknown 
and important to us that itis unknown and 
important to our neighbors. Even when 
we know the most there will be something 
known to some one else of which we shall 
be ignorant. 

The poem, “‘ And be she dead! and am she 
gone!"’ which ts purely classic, dates cer- 
tainly from our early days, but it is one of 
the “ fearful and wonderful” things which 
we hardly dared hope to see reproduced in 
type. However, ‘all things, come to him 
who waits.” L. G. MOREAU. 

New York, March 9, 1900. 


- Robert. E. Lee. 

To The New York Times Saturday Reviews 

Will yon permit a Southern woman, and 
a subscriber to Toe Saturpay Review, 
who has read your criticism on Gen. James 
F. Rushing’s book, “Men and Things 1 
Saw in Civil War Days,” to add her com- 
ments on what the author is willing to 
admit—that Gen. Robert E, Lee amounted 
to much, How absurd, how narrow, how 
Tat: - sents. x soundal The Te 


the following 


and groaning of | 
a desire | 


maintaining a | 
of indecision | 


examples at 


“The Life | 


and sold here | 


binding. | 
requisites of | 


tion of the greatness of Lee is world-wide, 
| and his character as a man and his abilities 
as a commander shine out resplendent in 
| the light of impartial history. He was 
| never outgenerald by Grant in all the 
campaigns from the Rappahannock to James 
tiver. He came from Mexico as a mere 
boy covered with honors, and when Gen. 
Scott made his wonderful march to the 


| capital of Mexico young Lee was his right- 


the North offer him 
Northern army when 
to cast his fortune with his 
beloved Virginia? When his death occurred 
The London Standard said of him: ‘No 
|; cne pretending to understand in the least 
either the general principles of military 
science or the particular condition of the 
American war doubts that Gen. Lee gave 
| higher proofs of military genius and soldier- 
ship than any of his opponents.” But 
Lee, the pure, spotless cavalier, sans pere 
et sans réproche, ‘with high-created 
thoughts. sealed in a heart of courtesy,” 
needs ro words of commendation. He was 
Caesar, without ambition, Frederick with- 
out tyranny, Napoleon without selfishness, 
and Washington without reward. 

ELLEN MEADE CLARKE. 
Va., March 12, 1900. 


hand man. Why did 


he resigned 


Radford, 
March 1 The Century Company had 
sold 200,000 copies of the books by Rudyard 
Kipling which bear its imprint—* Captains 
Courageous" and the first and second 
“ Jungle Books.” 


On 


pub- | * 


THE PUBLISHER’S POINT OF 
VIEW. 
A COLOR-PRINTING SHOW. 
Few people realize that color pho- 
tography is now practically applied to 
the needs of bookmaking. 
We are holding an exhibition 


| at Brentano’s, f6th St. and Broad- 
| way, Union Square, of the most 


recent and successful effects achieved 


|in color photography and printing. 


The process is shown in detail; the 


| printing first of the yellow, then the 
| red and finally the blue, making in 
| combination 


twenty colors and 
shades. The plates are all made from 
the aciual bird, flower, or butterfly, 
and illustrate five books, as follows: 
Our Bird Neighbors, 52 plates 
Game Birds, 48 plates 
Butterflies, 48 plates, 1,000 species 
Wild Flowers, 80 plates 
Bird Homes, 32 plates 
Call at Brentano’s and look at 


his exhibition. 
o* 


»* * 


““ THE GENTLEMAN.” 


Wesold over 6,000 copies of “ The 
Gentleman from Indiana” last wee k; 
30,000 copies have been disposed of, 


| but 100,000 is too little for such a sterl- 
| ing, clean and healthy novel as this 


| of Mr. Tarkington's. 


om» ef & 
THE WHIMS OF ADVERTISING 


What kind of advertising sells 
books—or does advertising sell books 
at all? One or two experiences 
have come to us recently. 

Six weeks ago we undertook to ad- 
vertise Mr. Bloch’s valuable and 
timzly book, “ The Future of War,” 
into at least some success. Two 
elaborate and carefully prepared ex- 
positions of the book were published 
in The Times; not a reply or an 
order reached us. We then tried a 
smaller note; the only reply was 
from a reviewer, saying that he 
| was surprised that the book did 
‘not sell. The next week we ad- 
vertised it again in a few lines 
and several orders came to us, Since 
that time the book has sold steadily ; 
and readers have somehow found 
out that this is the only popular 
work of importance on the art 
of war published for years. Not 
only have orders come through 
the mail, but from the booksellers 
everywhere. We should like to 
give the figures, but in these days of 
hundred thousands they are too in- 





significant. 

Another case: Mr. Bram Stoker, 
the gifted Irishman who is now on 
a visit to this country, samene 
the business of Sir Hen 
wrote . novel entitled Dracula’? 
a grim but excitin 
Vampire. It ha 
and oer 
| it was publ 


pag oe story of ahuman 
“ first sale” 

fire. By arrangement 
ished as a serialin a New 
| York daily newspaper, the effect of 
which was im mediately _ stimulate 


in New 


a latge demand not onl 
stern andj 


York but all over -h: 
Western States. 
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All our books sent on approval. 
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Written for Tak New York Times Satur- 
DAY REVIEW by 


William L. Alden. 


LONDON, March 7.—In the last number 
of The Strand is a story by the late Grant 
Alien, which was left unfinished at the time 
ef his death. It has been finished by Dr. 
Conan Doyle, and any one may be safely 
@efied to discover by internal evidence 
where Allen’s work ended and Doyle’s be- 
gan. This is a noteworthy feat, for it is 
rare that one writer can perfectly copy the 
style of another. Mr. Quiller-Couch suc- 
ceeded marvelously when he finished Ste- 
venson’s “St. Ives,” but In that case Ste- 
venson had a style that was so distinctive 
that the work of imitation was thereby 
rendered less difficult than it might other- 
wise have been. Not that Mr. Quiller-Couch 
did not deserve the very highest credit for 
the admirable way in which he did his work. 
I remember that I was shocked when I 
heard that “St. Ives" was to be finished 
by another hand than that of its incom- 
parable author, and I felt that Mr. Quiller- 
Couch was an extremely presumptuous man, 
But the result ‘fully justified his action. I 
did not then know what a delicate artist 
Mr. Quiller-Couch was. I now heartily 
wish that he would undertake the still 
greater task of finishing “ Weir of Her- 
miston.”’ 

Is not the skilled artist in literature more 
skillful to-day than he was in former years? 
There was nobody who could finish ‘ Ed- 
win Drood,” though I believe that one or 
two penny-a-liners undertook the task, and 
naturally failed lamentably. No 
dreamed of attempting to finish ‘ Denis 
Duval,” although Thackeray had left abund- 
ant hints as to the plot of the story. “ The 
Dolliver Romance" might have been fin- 
ished if only the man capable of doing the 
work had been discovered. I do not at this 
moment recollect a single instance of the 
successful finishing of a novel by another 
hand than that of the original author. But 
now, after the examples that Mr, Quiller- 
Couch and Dr, Doyle have set, novels that 
their authors have left unfinished may be 
finished in a thoroughly satisfactory way. 
Was not Mr. Howells right when he said 
that fiction is a more perfect art to-day 
than it ever was? The writers of to-day 
may not be the equals of some who have 
gone before, so far as genius is concerned, 
but I am inclined to think that they have 
a better mastery of their craft—a greater 
ekill in the use of their tools. Perhaps there 
is no one who could create a Dugald Dal- 
getty, but there are also few living novelists 
of the first rank who would be guilty of the 
tedious and irrelevant passages that are to 
be found in all of Scott's novels. 

*,* 


one 


Mr. Frank Harris, who, I believe, is the 
keeper of one of the Riviera hotels, and 
was formerly, for a time, the editor of 
The London Saturday Review, has shown 
us ‘‘ How to Beat the Boers”’ by means of 
an imaginary conversation between Wash- 
ington, Johnson, Carlyle, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and a Fenian by the 
name of Aylward. I do not mean that 
this conversation is to be used as an instru- 
ment to defeat the Boers, although if they 
were compelled to listen to it they might 
well lose patience and heart. It is the ad- 
vice of those eminent soldiers, Dr. Johnson, 
Carlyle, Parnell, and Aylward, which is to 
be followed if England wishes to obtain a 
final victory. 


Parnell, 


Their advice is very simple. 
Five thousand crack shots are to be armed 
with the very best rifles that can possibly 
be constructed, and they are then to shoot 
all the eighty thousand Boers, and so end 
the war. There is not much to interest 
the reader in the imaginary conversations 
of the great and little men whose alleged 
opinions Mr. Harris gives to the world. As 
literature Mr. Harris’s imaginary con- 
versation does not compare very favorably 
with the work of the late Walter Savage 
Landor, and considered as a contribution 
to military science the advice to employ 
5,000 men to finish the war will hardly meet 
with the unqualified approval of the War 
Office. I am not aware of the precise rank 
Mr. Harris holds in the innkeeping frater- 
nity, but if he really is a good innkeeper 
he should be content with his laurels, and 
refrain from teaching Wolseley and Rob- 
erts how to carry on war. 
*,* 

Alas! authors will not be content to stick 
to their lasts. 
herself ‘‘ Ouida’ and is by no means desti- 


Here is the person who calls 


tute of talent, though she scorns grammar 
and common sense. She might have made 
a good book of her last novel, ‘‘ The Waters 
of Edera,”’ 
a story, 


if she had been content to write 
and not a 
pamphlet. The book is intended to show 
that it is an outrage to use the 
power of a river for manufacturing pur- 
poses, instead of permitting it to exist 
solely as an addition to the landscape, and 
that a Government which objects to rioting 
and rebellion is not fit to exist. ‘‘ Ouida” 
herself is never content to enjoy the beauty 
of a landscape, provided there.is a back 
fence within reach from which she can 


politico-economical 


water 








scold and use strong language. A cat pos- 
ing as an admirer of a flower garden would 
be little less absurd than is “ Ouida” when 
she poses as a lover of justice and the 
beauty of pure, unsullied nature. It is a 
pity that no one ever taught her to write 
sanely and to keep her hands off of topics 
which she cannot or will not understand. 
Had this been done she might have earned 
a high place among novel writers, and 
her books would have been no longer the 
delight of the servants below stairs. 
*,* 

Mr. Riehard Le Gallienne’s new book, 
“The Worshipper of the Image,”’ is not 
new in conception, Hssentially the same 
theme has been used before. Still that is 
not a valid objection to a novel. Probably 
every possible theme, except those themes 
which are associated with new inventions 
and discoveries, has been used at some 
time or another. All we have a right to 
demand of an author is that he treats the 
there which he has selected in a proper 
way. Mr. Le Gallienne is certainly not 
without ability, but he is still, apparently, 
in the mental stage of the very young per- 
son who imagines that the sole object of 
an author should be to say pretty things 
and to write neat sentences. ‘“‘ The Wor- 
shipper of the Image” is decidedly pretty, 
but unfortunately it is little else. 

The reader—if he is a grown man—inevit- 
ably grows sick of the continued feast of 
sweets which Mr. Le Gallienne spreads out 
before him, and throws the book down in 
order to take up “Tom Jones" as an antli- 
dote.. Once it seemed as if Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne was on the road to fame. Most peo- 
ple recognized that he was a very young 
man, but it was taken for granted that he 
would grow old in time, and would discard 
the literary errors of-his youth. But he is 
not a day older than he was when he be- 
gan to write, and his admirers sadly per- 
ceive that his mission in life is to delight 
young ladies who have the courage to read 
him, in spite of the remonstrances of strict 


mwothers and prim governesses. 
*.* 
o 


Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill, who has 
already won a reputation as a correspon- 
dent and a soldier, has now challenged 
criticism as a novelist. His novel, entitled 
“Savrola,” is exceedingly creditable to 
him. It has some of the faults of a begin- 
ner—notably the effort of the author to 
say brilliant things. Also there is a lack 
of truth in some of the remarks made by 
his men and women—for however brilliant 
they may be cn paper, we all know that 
men and women are not thus continuously 
brilliant in real life; neither do they re- 
lieve themselves in public of sentences that 
in length and sonority might please the 
shade of Dr. Johnson. But in spite of its 
minor blemishes “Savrola” is a very 
clever book. It will at once give Mr. 
Churchill a position among novelists, and 
he may yet find that the best use to which 
he can put his powers is to write novels. He 
has all the cleverness of his father, and 
in addition he has the capacity of clear 
thinking, which in the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill, was sometimes obscured by his 
prejudices and passions. There is much to 
hope for in Mr. Churchill. Perhaps he will 
some day turn his attention to politics, and 
win the place which Lord Randolph so 
nearly won when the fatal hand of disease 
struck him and wrecked his career. 


Mr. C. Arthur Pearson will soon bring out 
a new evening daily. It is not, I understand, 
a venture of the well-known house of C. 
Arthur Pearson, Limited, but is Mr. Pear- 
son's personal enterprise. Hitherto he has 
succeeded marvelously with everything to 
which he has put his hand, and he has hoste 
of friends who will be glad to have him 
succeed with his new paper. One thing is 
will be a popular man 
his staff. Mr. Pearson is one of the few 
employers have known how to treat 
those under them with large liberality and 

yet to keep 
The new paper 
is to have certain novel features, which will 
be annouuced in due time, and there is un- 
doubtedly plenty of room for it. 


eertain, he among 


who 


constant consideration, and 


tight the reins of discipline. 


The Spring publishing season is not a 
promising one. Everybody seeme to be of the 
opinion that the war will last for some time 
yet, and while it does last there is no room 
for novelists or poets. Several new novels 
that were to have been published in the Au- 
tumn were held over for the Spring season, 
under the belief that the war could not last 
until March; but with the exception of these 
there will be few new novels of much con- 
sequence this Spring. When the war is over 
we shall be flooded with new books, and we 
shall have to make up for lost time by read- 
ing at high pressure. Of course there will 
be novels dealing with the war,.and it is 
fair to presume that Mr. Kipling will find 
material during his present etay at the Cape 
to give us something concerning the 
which will bring South Africa and its in- 
habitants before us as clearly as he 
already brought India and the Indians. 

W. L. ALDEN. 


war 


has 





Record Prices at the Edelheim Sale. 


Notable among this season’s book auctions 
was the Edelheim sale at the American Art 
Galleries, March 7 and 8, a nearly complete 
set of the beautiful issues of William Mor- 
ris’s Kelmscott Press bringing record 
prices, the lovely Chaucer fetching $485, an- 
other copy selling for $435. The English 
auction record ig £64, at which sum @ copy 
sold Nov. 20, 1890, another copy bringing the 
same sum Dec. 18, 1899. There was an im- 


portant sale of Kelmscott books at Sothe- 


by’s during the week beginning Feb. 26, 
1900, a report of which has not yet reached 
THe SaTuRDAY Review, but it is probable 
that the Edelheim prices were not even ap- 
proached. Of the Chaucer 435 copies were 
printed on paper at £20 each. The late Mr. 
Edelheim probably secured his copies at the 
subscription prices. The Grolier Club publi- 
cations also sold extremely well at the Edel- 
heim gale, the ‘“ Decree” bringing $180, and 
the “ Rubaiyat” $160, which Is a marked 
advance on last season's prices. The follow- 
ing report is a selection of the best of Mr. 
Edetheim’s books, former quotations being 
given in many cases. It must not be for- 
gotten that Kelmscott bocks secured in 
England and brought here are subject to a 
duty of 25 per cent. The Edelheim prices 
in some instances, therefore, are not as high 
as they may seem: 


W. L. Andrews’s “ Roger Payne,” 1892, 
$40. (This is the record price, the previous 
best price being the $36 given at Libbie’s, in 
Boston, Feb. 1900.) Andrews’s “ Essay 
on the Portraiture of the American Revo- 
lutionary War,” 1896, $15; Andrews’s “‘ Sex- 
todecimos et Infra,” 1899, ‘ 

Bible. Libri IV. Regum cum Glossis, man- 
uscript on vellum, $47.50, with the arms of 
Pope Alexander VII. on the binding,” (in 
Russia,) and from the Duke of Sussex and 
Morris collections. At the Morris sale, 
where it was catalogued as being of thir- 
teenth century execution, it fetched £31. 

Book of Hours, fourteenth century, on 
200 leaves of vellum, with fourteen minia- 
tures, $92.50. 

Charlotte Bronte’s “‘ Jane Eyre,” London, 
1847, three volumes, cloth, uncut, first edi- 
tion, and very rare, $108. 

Downe's ** Poems,” London, 1633, green 
moroceo, by Riviere, first edition, $48. (A 
copy sold for £8 15s at Sotheby’s last July.) 

Grolier Club  Publications—*‘ Decree of 
mar ' ee 1884, $180. Bought by 

arles Scribner's Sons. (Cox 1 
1809, $152.) ' entdiealins 

“ Rubatyat of Omar Khayyam,” 1885, $160. 
Bought by Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Cox 
sale, $133.) ° 

Irving’s ‘ Knickerbocker,” 1886, $114. 
Bought by Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Cox 
sale, $104; Feb. 8, 1899, at Libbie’s, $102.) 

Hoe's ‘“ Lecture on Bookbinding,” 1886, 
26. (Browne sale, 1899, $16; Cox sale, $23.) 

De Vinne’s “Historic Printing Types,” 
1886, $16. Bought by Mr. Newton. (Cox 
sale, $18; sale of Noy. 10, 1899, $17.) 

Reade’s “ Peg Woffington,” 1887, $32. 
Bought by George D. Smith. (Noy. 10, 1899, 
$25; Feb. 8, 1900, $44.) 

De Vinne’s ‘‘ Christopher Plantin,” 1888, 
10. Bought by Mr. Newton. (Cox sale, 
16; June 9, 1890, $22.) 

Matthews’s ‘‘ Modern Bookbinding,” 1899, 
$20. Bought by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
(Nov. 10, 1899, $19.) 

Bury’s ‘“ Philobiblon,” 1889, $87. (Cox 
gale, Sra: Nov. 10, 1899, $76.50; Jan. 15, 1900, 

9.50.) 

Milton’s ‘ Areopagitica,” 1890, $16.50. 
Bought by George H. Richmond. (Nov. 10, 
1899, $15.50; Feb, 8, 1000, $15.) 

Curtis’s ‘‘ Washington Irving,”’ 1891, $17. 
(Nov. 10, 1899, $19; Feb. 8, 1900, $20.) 

Conway’s ‘“‘ Barons of the Potomack and 
the Rappahannock,” 1892, $17. Bought by 
Mr. Newton. (Jan. 15, 1900, $15; Feb. 8, 
1900, $17.50; Feb. 20, 1900, $10.25.) 

“ Original and Early Editions of English 
Writers,” 1893, $15. (Feb. 8, 1900, $11; Feb. 
20, 1900, $14.50 and $14.) 

Bradford's “ Laws,” 1894, $37. Bought by 
Mr. Newton, (Nov. 10, 1899, $31; Jan. 15, 
1900, $30; Feb. 8, 1900, $32.50.) 

Donne’s “ Poems,” 1895, $16. (Nov. 10, 
1899, $14.50; Jan. 15, 1900, $13; Feb. 8, 1900, 


28. 
“The Charles Whittinghams, 


Warren's 
Printers,” 1806, $13. (Feb. 8, 1900, $16; Feb. 
Diirer,” 1897, $15. 


20, 1900, $15 and $13.50.) 

Koehlers ‘ Albert 
(Noy. 10, 1899, $12.50; Feb. 20, 1900, $17.50.) 

Pichon’s “ Life of Count Hoym,” 1899, $17. 
(Nov. 10, 1899, $20; Feb. 20, 1900, $16.) 

“Catalogue of an Exhibition of Artistic 
Lithography,’ 1896, one of three copies 
printed on vellum, $50. Bought by George 
D. Smith. 

“The Hawthorne Medallion,” $35. (Browne 
sale, $36; June 9, 1899, $27.) “The Lowell 
Medallion,” $28. (Nov. 10, 1899, $14.) 
Flameng’s etching of “‘ Grolier in the House 
of Aldus,”’ framed, $35. 

Keats's ‘ Endymion,” 1818, boards, uncut, 
first edition, $78. (Adee’s copy, in boards, 
1895, $45; Buckley's, same edition, 1893, 
£10 5s.; Foote’s, boards, 1805, $60.) 

Keats’s ‘‘ Lamia,”’ 1820, boards, uncut, $50, 
(jan. 15, 1900, calf, $25; Foote’s, boards, 
1805, $62.50; Clarke’s March, 1890, boards, 
£9 5s.) 


KELMSCOTT PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


Morris's ‘‘ Story of the Glittering Plain,” 
1801, $210. Bought by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. (July 1, 1899, £33 10s.) 

Morris’s ‘‘ Poems by the Way,’’ 1891, $170. 
Bought by’ Charles Scribner's Sons, (Nov. 
20, 1899, £14 15s.) 

Morris's “ Defence of Guenevere,” 1892, 
$80. Bought by Mr. Newton. (Nov. 20, 
1899, £9 2s. Gd.) Edelheim’s second copy 
sold for $70 to Scribner's. 

Mackail’s “ Biblia Innocentium,”’ 1892, $105, 
3ought by Mr. Newton. (Noy. 20, 1899, £27.) 

Caxton's “ Reynard the Foxe,”’ 1892, $70. 
Bought by Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Nov. 
20, 1800, £5 15s. and £5 10s.; also, a presenta- 
tion copy, from Morris, £8 15s.) 

Ruskin’s “ Nature of Gothic,’’ 1892, $100. 
Bought by Mr. Newton. (Nov. 20, 1899, 
£4 5s.) 

Morris’s ‘ Dream of John Ball,” &c., 1892, 
$95. Bought by Mr. Lowe. (Nov. 20, 1899, 
£h 7s. 6d., and a presentation copy for £9 5s.) 
Edelheim’s copy on vellum sold for $130 to 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Lefevre’s ‘* Recuyell,’”’ 1892, two volumes, 

Zought by George H. Richmond. 
(June 9, 1809, at Bangs’s, $105; Nov. 7, 1899, 
Sotheby’s, £7 2s. Gd.; Nov. 20, 1899, £7 5s.) 

Voragine’s ‘‘ Golden Legend,” 1892, three 
volumes, $180. Bought by Mr. Newton. 
(June 9, 180), $135; Nov. 20, 1890, £8; Dec. 
18, 1899, £10 10s.; Feb. 20, 1900, $112.50.) 

Morris's *‘ News from Nowhere,’’ 1892, $50. 
(Nov. 20, 1899, £5 10s., and a presentation 
copy for £10 5s.) 

Meinhold’s ‘* Sidonia,’’ 1898, 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
£10; Nov. 20, 1809, £10 5s.) 

“Order of Chivalry,” 1893, $42.50. 


20, 1899, £6.) 
“Life of Wolsey,” $45. Bought by 
1809, £5 5s. and 


Mr. Newton (Nov. 
£5 2s. 6d.) 

Shakespeare's ** Poems,” 1893, $110. 
Bought by Little, Brown & Co. (Nov. 20, 
1899, £16, and a presentation copy for £24.) 
More’s “ Utopia,”’ 1898, $75. (Nov. 20, 


$85. Bought 
(Nov. 7, 1899, 


(Nov. 


1893, 
20, 


| for $150. 
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presentation copy 
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£1 11s.) 

nt Florus,” jms, . Bought b 
George H. Richmond. a 20, 1899, 7 aan 
and a presentation oor for £10 103., Feb. 
& rent io Poems: a $175. Bought by 

's_ “ Poems,” ti 
Charles Scribner's Sons, (June 9, 1 
Bangs's, ‘ 1899, 
—. of $210 is no criterion, that par- 
cular copy selling so high because of ab- 
surd competition.) 

Morris’s * oo of the Glittering Plain,” 
issue of 1894, 50. CNov. 20, da 
a presentation copy for £12 Ss.) 

Pgalmi Penitentiales,” 1894, $27.50. 
Bouge by Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Nov. 
s mr #4, and a presentation copy for 


Swinburne's ‘“ Atalanta in Calydon,’ 
1804, $80. Bought by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. (Nov. 20, 1899, £12 5s. 

Morris’s “* Wood Beyond the World,’’ 
1894, $70. Bought by Little, Brown & Co, 
(Nov. 20, 1899, £6 and £5 17s. 6d.) 

Rossetti's “Ballads and Narrative 
Poems,” 1898, and “ Sonnets and Lyrical 
Poems,” 1894, two volumes, $150. Bought 
by Little, Brown & Co. (These books are 
not usually sold together in England. On 
Nov. 20, 1890, a copy of the first fetched 


2 15s., and a copy of the second brought 


£8.) 

‘Book of Wisdom and *Lies,” 1894, $45. 
Bought by Mr. Inglis. (Nov. ‘20, 1899, £3 
vs. 


Morris’s “ Emperor Constans,” 1894, $25. 
eae at by Little, Brown & Co. (Jan. 15, 
1900, $17.25.) 

Morris's “ anne of Amis and 
Amile,” 1894, $32.50. ought by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. (Nov. 20, 1899, £2 I4s., 
and a presentation copy for £5 12s. 6d.) 

Shelley’s ‘‘ Works,’ 1894-5, three vol- 
umes, $240. Bought by Mr. Inglis. (Nov. 
20, 1899, £25.) 

“Romance of Sire Degrevant,”’ 1896, 
$27.50. Bought by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
(Nov. 20, 1899, £1 13s.) 

Morris’s ‘ Jason,” 189, $77.50. Bought 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Nov. 20, 1899, 


£13 5s.) 

Herrick’s ‘‘ Poems,” 1895, $110. Bought 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. (Nov. 20, 1899, 
£18 12s. 6d., and a presentation copy for 
£22 5s.) 

“Tale of Beowulf,” 1895, $40. Bought 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Nov. 20, 1899, 

1895, 


£4 10s.) 

Morris's ‘ Child Christopher,” two 
volumes, $35. Bought by Little, Brown & 
Co. (Nov. 20, 1899, £3 15s.) 

“Romance of Syr Perecyvelle of Gales,” 
1895, $30. Bought by Little, Brown & Co. 
(Nov. 20, 1899, £3 5s., and a presentation 


copy for £6.) 
‘Hand and Soul,” 1895, $35. 


Rossetti’s 
Bought by Mr. Newton. (Nov. 20, 1899, 
1896, 


£2 15s.) 

‘“‘Laudes Beatae Mariae Virgints,” 

#0. Bought by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
(Nov. 20, 1899, £7.) 

Coleridge’s ‘‘ Poems,” 1896, $52.50. Bought 
by Little, Brown & Co. (Nov. 20, 1899, £7 
15s., and a presentation copy for £12.) 

Spenser’s “ Shephearde’s Calendar,” 1896, 
$45. Bought by Mr. Haven. (Nov. 20, 1899, 
£6 12s. 6d.) 

“Floure and the Leafe,” &c., 1896, $30. 
Bought by Mr. Newton. (Nov. 20, 1899, 


£3 5s.) 
Morris’s “ Well at the World’s End,” 
1896, $72.50. Bought by Mr. Winthrop. 


(Nov. 20, 1809, £10 15s.; Dec, 18, 1809, £10 


15s.) 

Chaucer’s ‘ Works,” 1896, elaborate 
stamped covers, $485. Bought by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. (July 29, 1899, £58 10s.; 
Nov. 20, 1800, £64; Dec. 18,1899, £64.) The 
Scribners bought Edelheim’s second copy 
of the Chaucer, as issued, for $435, while 
a set of the illustrations to the book, with 
many signed proofs, &c., went to Dodd, 
Mead & Co. for $210. The latter is said to 
have cost its late owner $250. 

Morris’s ‘‘Earthly Paradise,’’ 1896-7, 
eight volumes, $120. Bought by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. (Nov. 20, 1800, £25 and £24 
10s.; Dec. 18, 1899, £25.) a 

Morris’s “ Sundering Flood,” 1897, $47.50. 
(Nov. 20, 1899, £2 17s. 6d.) 

Morris's “Love Is Enough,”’ 1897, $60. 
Bought by Little, Brown & Co. (Nov. 20, 
1899, £8 5s.; Dec. 18, 1890, £8 7s. 6d.) 

Morris's ‘‘ Water of the Wondrous Isles,”’ 
1897, $52.50. Bought by Little, Brown & 
Co. Nov. 20, 1809, £7 5s.) 

“Romance of Sir Isumbras,” 
Bought by Little, Brown & Co. 
1899, £1 12s.) 

Morris’s “ Sigard, the Volsung,’’ 1898, $140. 
Bought by Little, Brown & Co. (Nov. 20, 
1899, £22. 

‘A Note by Morris on His Aims in 
Founding the Press,”’ 1898, $32.50. (Nov. 20, 
1899, £3 Ss.) Another copy, with autograph 
letters, &c., was sold to J. W. Ellsworth 


‘“‘Savonarola,” printed for C. Fairfax 
Murray by Morris, and not a regular issue, 
$60. Bought by BE. F. Bonaventure. 

Two trial pages of the projected edition 
of Frolssart, 1897, $92.50. Bought by Mr. 
Lome, (Nov. 20, 1899, £11.) 

Locker’s ‘“‘ London Rhymes,”’ 1882, levant 
morocco, uncut, by Zaehnedorf, first edi- 
tion, $28. Bought by George D. Smith. 
(Nov. 10, 1899, $15.) 

“ Nuremberg Chronicle,” 1493, 
fect copy, $72.50. Bought by J. W. 
worth. 

Persian manuscript, with illuminated title 
and borders, $82.50. Bought by George D. 
Smith. 

Swinburne’s “ Atalanta in Calydon,”’ 1865, 
green morocco, first edition, $30; ‘‘ Sienna,’ 
1868, paper, first edition, $21. 

“Old Wedgwood,” London, 1898, $57.50, 


1897, $20. 
(Nov. 20, 


a fine, per- 
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Not Meant for College Men. 

To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Replying to the article signed ‘ Colum- 
bia,” let me say first, that I am not pro- 
fessor of literature at this university, and, 
secondly, that I do not believe my previous 
letter of Feb. 3 can be construed as op- 
posed to all criticism, or annotators, &c. 

The writer is a student here who has 
spent quite a part of his life in business, 
and now is taking an academic course, and 
stated only his views on an important sub- 
ject. In rebuttal, I would say that sensa- 
tional, bad, or vicious literature can be dis- 
cerned by a natural perception if one loves 
* Books and Reading,”’ the same as a con- 
noisseur at anything else knows the wheat 
from the chaff. Further, I said, granting 
that one reads out of love, not from com- 
pulsion. If you love a friend, my college 
student, you have a sort of feeling that he 
is your friend; the same is the way with 
books. My letter was meant not for college 
men, but for the general reading public. 
The college man _ exercises individual 
thought. I am pleading for some _ inde- 
pendent thought by the vast plurality of 
readers. Further, if any one sees a beauti- 
ful landscape, does he need an artist ‘> tell 
him it is beautiful? So is it with good books, 
For whom did the savants of past and pres- 
ent write—for scholars and students only? 
Did they not write for the pleasant enter- 
tainment, the noble instruction, or the ele- 
vation of mankind, spiritually, morally, and 


physically? 
ALBERT TUSKA, 
University of Virginia, March 4, 1900, 





Bangs & Co., 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue. 
A COLLECTION OF 
ELEGANT AND RARE BOOKS 


From the libraries of two well-known collectors. 


Americana; Drama and Poetry; Bibliography, 
Choice Specimens of Early Printing; First Edi- 
tions; Engravings, Etchings, and Water Colors; 
Grolier Club Publications; Tlluminated Manu- 
gorspees Portraits; Old English Literature, ete., 
etc., 


Including 
Many Books in Rich and Costly Bindings 


4Esop's Fables, 1687; Allen's Reason the Only 
Oracle of Man, 1784; Block-Book; Boccacius, 
1473; Brant’s Stultifera Navis, 1497; Chaucer, 
154 Fust and Schoeffer's Edition of Cicero, 
1466; Dante, 1529; Dryden's Fables, Printed on 
Vellum, 17: Elizabeth's Instructions Given by 
the Queen's Malestie, 1550; Erasmus’ Praise of 
Folle, Englished by Chaloner, 1549, 


Fasciculus Temporum, 1480; Henry VIII, Neces- 
Bary Doctrine, 1543; Ben Jonson, 1616; La Fon- 
taine, 1668; Langlade’s Pierce Plowman, 1561; 
Luther's Colloquia, 1652; Martyrs De Nouo 
Orbe, 1612; Montaigne’s ssayes, 1632; Nash's 
Pasquils Apologie, 1590; Ptolemei Geographia, 
1525; Sheiley’s Laon and Cythna, 1818; Sidney's 
Arcadia, 1605, etc, 


To Be Sold at Auction Monday, March 19th, 
and following days, at 3 o’Clock Each Day, 


PRESENTATION 
COPI t: OF FIRST 


EDITIONS, 
A number of rare books, bearing the au- 
thors’ autograph .ascriptions, are of- 
fered by 


ALEX’R DENHAS1 & CO., 


of London, 
at 137 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Roger Ascham’s Taxophilus, 1545, present- 
ed to the Earl of Essex, brother of Catherine 
Parr—Mary Lamb’s Mrs. Leicester's School, 
given to Emily Wood—Stevenson's Beau Aus- 
tin, given t Miss Taylor—Lambs’ Tales from 
Shakespeare, Geo. Daniel's copy—Dickens’ 
Oliver Twist, given to Harley the actor— 
Thomsen’s Seasons, with .Pope’s auto- 
sraph tnscription, vtc., etc. 

Autograph Letters of Famous Au- 
thors. A large number just received. Many 
first editions of Kipling, Stevenson, and 
ether modern authors. 

Besides a number of first editions of the 
17th and 1Sth centuries. 

Inspection and correspondence 
logue on application 


“CONCERNI! 
TEDDY.” 


“A Book Comparable Only with Mr. 
Kenneth Graham’s ‘Golden Age.’ "’ 
BY MRS. MURRAY HICKSON. 

With full-page illustrations, cloth, 
2mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


invited. Cata- 


IE EEE 


MA PS GUIDES 


of all sizes and descriptions, showing the latest 
changes in political boundaries and discoveries in 
all parts of the world. In addition to our own ex- 
tensive manufacture we carry a full assortment 
of the leading makers of Europe. Catalogue free. 
Correspondence solicited. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO.,, 
142 Fifth Av., New York. 


en ree nr ee arena me Te 


J. C. BUTTRE CO., 17 EAST 16TH ST. 
We desire to call the attention of 
Print Collectors and Extra Illustrators 
to our regular list of over 
5.000 PORTRAITS AND VIEWS 
engraved on steel, which we will supply on 
paper 914x12 Inches for 25 Cents each. Some of 
these we have on smaller paper at a reduced 
rice. 
7 We also carry a stock of fine India and Plain 
Proofs, and many rare and miscellaneous prints 
for illustration. 
PLEASE CALL OR SEND US YOUR LISTS. 


ATLASES 
GLOBES 


CATALOG NO. 2, RARE BOOKS 
AND AUTOGRAPHS, 

advertised last week, has been 

unavoidably delayed, but will 

be ready next week. Send 

your address if you have 

not done so already. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, 5A Park St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


BY OLIVE SCHREINER. 
STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. 60 cents, 
TROOPER PETER HALKET, imo. $1.25. 
DREAM LIFE AND RBPAL LIFE. A Little 

African Story. 16mo 60 cents, 
60 cents, 


DREAMS. With portrait. 16mo. 
Little, Brown 


When cailing ask for Mr. Grant. 
SAVEON BOOKS, #32223 
». book, or infor- 
mation about 
ial sii t for 10-cent st 5 
om anes “EB. GRANT, Books, : 
23 West 420 Street, New York City 


need any 
books, write for quotations. Catalogues and spe- 


GENTLEMAN, (ENGLISH,) WITH MAN- 
AGERIAL EXPERIENCE IN NEW YORK 
AND LONDON, SEEKS POSITION AS 
LONDON AGENT OR REPRESENTATIVE 
OF AMERICAN FIRMS OF GOOD STAND- 
ING; ADVERTISER TS WELL KNOWN IN 
IATRKARY AND BUSINESS CIRCLES IN 
ENGLAND; EXCELLENT TESTIMONIALS. 
WRITE ALPHA. BOX 119 TIMES OFFICE. 


FOR SALE—A picture of George 

woven tn silk by Ponson, Phill & Vibert of 
Lyons, France, being same as that in the * Gov- 
ernor’s Room,"’ New York City Hall. JOHN Cc. 
TURNER, Noroton, Conn. 


FOR SAL 
FORBES ARMY SCENES, 


Portfolio of 40 Etchings. Add 
FRANK J. AMSDEN, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Washington, 


| Seribners, $1; J. G. Schurman’s “* Generation 
| of Cornell, 1868-98,"" Putnams, 75 cents; W. 


| Oberlin,” 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1900. 





Queries and Answers. 


“A. BE. B.,’" Northfield, Vt.: ‘‘ Will you kind- 
ly tell me if ‘Mice at Play; or, Some Other 
Babies Something Like Helen's, Only More So, 
by Neil Forrest, (Mrs. Cornelia Floyd,) is still 
in print? If so, by whom published? I think It 
was first published about 1871, and as it is quoted 
in Lockwood's ‘ English Composition’ it cannot 
have been an obscure book, yet I can find no 
trace of it now."’ 

This was one of the several books that 
attempted to trade upon the popularity of 
Hahbberton’s “ Helen's Babies,” and it has 
long been out of print. A copy may be se- 
cured in some second-hand book store or 


through an adve-tiserment. 


“Cc. W. L.,”” Boston, Mass.: ‘* The book asked 
for by ‘J. S.,’ is by Benjamin F. Grady (not 
by H. W. Grady) of Wallace, N. C. Mr. Grady 
was in the House of Representatives (I think for 
two terms) six or eight years ago.”’ 


of Virginia: ‘‘In the 


“A. FF." University 
‘Lord, dismiss us 


Episcopal Hymnal the hymn, 
with Thy biessing,’ which Miss Hillard attributes 
to Robert S. Hawker in your issue of Feb, 24, 18 
credited to John Fawcett. I suppose the hymnal 
is more likely to be correct."" 

Fawcett was the author. 

Adeline E. Reeve, Seventy-ninth Street and 
Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.: “1 have 4 
copy of The Ulster County, Gazette, published at 
Kingsten, N. Y., by Samuel Freer & Sen, Vol. 2, 
No. 88, date Jan. 4, 1800. The number is a 
mourning memorial number of Washington, 
faded, but otherwise in good condition. Has it 
any value?”’ 

Though of much interest, the value of this 


paper is slight. 
L.°G. Parry, Mexico City: ‘ Will you kindly 
inform me whether there is any moderately 
priced book on how to know the various pot- 
teries and marks on china? ”’ 
Edwin Atlee Barber's 
Pottery; Old English China, with American 
Views. A Manual for Collectors "; The Clay 
Worker, West Chester, Penn., 1899, $2.50. 


* Anglo-American 


‘‘Alma Mater,’’ Providence, R. 1: ‘* Please 


give me a short list of recent books about col- 
leges and college life, novels and stories in- 
cluded."’ 

L. Cust’s “ History of 
Scribners $1.50; A. Lubbock’s ‘* Memories of 
Eton and Etonians,” Scribners, $3.60; A. E. 
Leach’s “ History of Winchester College,’ 
Scribners, $1.50; H. C. M. Lyte's “ History 
of Eton College,” Maemillan Company, $7; 
** Handbook of British, Continental, and Ca- 
nadian Universities,"" Macmillan Company, 
75 cents; H. A. Fairbairn’s “‘ The College 
Warden,” Whittaker, $1; D. C. Gilman's 
“ University Problems,” Century Company, 
$2; J. W. Alexander's “ Princeton, Old and 
New,” Scribners, $1.25; W. Camp and L. 
Welch's * Old Yale,’ Page, $4; W. Sterry’s 
* Annais of Eton College,” Amsterdam Pub- 
lishing Company, $3; A. Thompson's “ Cam- 
bridge and Its Colleges,"’ Whittaker, $1; G. 
Ladd’s “ Essays on the Higher Education,” 


Eton College,” 


A. Eliis’s “ Norwich University," Rumford 
Press, $3.50; D. L. Leonard's “ Making of 
Pilgrim Press, $1.50; J. Wells’s 
“ Oxford and Its Colleges,’’ Whittaker, $1; 
“Universities and Their Sons,"’ five vol- 
umes, $15 per volume, R. Herndon Com- 
pany, Boston; T. Whittaker’s “ Sights and 
Scenes in Oxford City and University,’’ Cas- 
sell, $4. Among recent college tales are the 
following: C. M. Flandrau’s “ Harvard Epi- 





Co., Publishers, Boston, | 


sodes,"” Copeland, $1.25; J. A. Schwartz's 
“Vassar Studies," Putnams, $1.25; J. 8. 
Wood's “ Yale Yarns,’’ Putnams, 50 cents; 
J. Barnes's ‘A Princetenian,”’ Putnams, 
$1.25. 


Joseph Forrester, 430 West Fifty-second Street, 
New York City: ‘*‘ What is the address of Ed- 
ward Atkinson? Please recommend a history of 
Greece."’ 

Mr. Atkinson lives in Brookline, Mass. A 
standard history of Greece is Grote’s, which 
Harper & Brothers publish in ten volumes 
at $17.50. A cheaper history is A. Holm’s, 
which may be had from the Macmillan 
Company for $2.50. The Macmillan Compa- 
ny also publishes C. W. Oman’s “ Elemen- 
tary History of Greece,” 65c., and G. W. 
Botsford’s ‘ History -of Greece for High 
Schools and Academies,” $1.10. 


W. F. Osborne, Ansonia, Conn.: ‘' Please give 
the titles of the best representative novels of the 
following writers. Our country llbrary cannot 
afford to buy them all. We find these authors 
referred to in literary criticilsms-—Mrs. Behn, 
Miss Frances Burney, W. H. Ainsworth, Mr. 
Hocking, Miss Annie Swan. 

Mrs. Behn’s works are scarcely suitable 
for our correspondent’s library, and, be- 
sides, exist only in almest unobtainable 
original editions. or in expensive modern re- 
prints. Miss Frances Burney’s (Mme. d'Ar- 
blay’s) “ Evelina,”’ “ Cecilia,” ‘ Camilla,” 
and “ The Wanderer” are well known and 
justly well-regarded works. The Lippin- 
cotts lately published an edition of her 
most famous book, * Evelina,”” at $1.25. 
Ainsworth's,historical, novels, though sen- 
sational, are excellent. We believe that 
Frederick Warne, 108 #ifth Avenue, New 
York City, publishes his works in a cheap 
edition. Ainsworth’s best-known novels are 
“ Jack Sheppard,” “ Guy Fawkes,” ‘ Tower 
London,” “ Old St. Paul's,” “ Windsor Cas- 
fle,” &c. By ‘Mr. Hocking,” perhaps, is 
meant Silas Kitts Hocking, an English cler- 
gyman, and author of “ Her Benny,” “ For 
Abigail,” “A Son of Reubén,” “ God's Out- 
cast," &c, He is extremely popular in Eng- 
land, and his novels can be had from 
Warne. (There is also a Joseph Hocking, a 
younger brother of the above, and also a 
clergyman and novelist.) Both brothers 
write principally of Cornwall, England, and 
its people. Annie 8S. Swan (Mrs. Burnett 
Smith) has written many successful novels 
and popular children’s books, such as “A 
Lost Ideal,” “A Divided House,” “ Eliza- 
beth Glen,” &c. Her books are little known 
here, but are widely circulated in England. 


H. L, Williams, Pearl River, N. ¥.: “ It seems 
to me that we Northerners may be wrong about 
the meaning of ‘O. K.,’ about which a cor- 
regpendent of TH SATURDAY Revinw asked 
Feb, 27. If Gen. President Jackson used it in the 
sense of ‘approved,’ he might be right, as it is 
the well-known term in sugarmaking for ‘ open 
kettle’; that is, ‘genuine, unadulterated, first- 
rate,’ in which sense Jackson would be accus- 
tomed to it. If, also, he said it for ‘ Oll korrect,’ 
that might be his joke to a Northerner, his secre- 
tary, or questioner. There was a deal of grim 
humor in ‘ Old Hickory. 


oo Student,” New York City: “Win 
windy Agen. det mee tne ee 
jokes it in the Columbia University Library, 

“very Tare book does not to be 
Lenox : 


of the Boston 





A copy is to be sold by Bangs & Co. next 
Tuesday, March 20, and our correspondent 
can see it at their auction rooms. 


T.Whitridge Cutler, 204 Quincy Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y¥.: ‘‘ Can you tell me where I can se- 
cure a copy of ‘Old Ace, and Other Poems,’ by 
Fred Emerson Brooks, the ‘ Californian poet,’ 
and can you tell me his address?’ 

This book was published by Cassell in 
1894 at $1. Perhaps. some of our readers 


can supply Mr. Brooks’s address. 


W. Pepper, Towner’s, N. ¥.: 
name in THE SATURDAY REVIEW the histories 
of which Logssing was the author; also where 
they are to be obtained? ”’ 


“Empire State,” Funk & Wagnalls, $5; 
“History of New York City,” issued in New 


York in 1885, in two volumes, at $15 by the 
Perine Company; ‘ History of the United | 


States,’’ Belknap, $5; ‘‘ Hours with the Liv- 
ing Men and Women of the Revolution,” 
Funk & Wagnalls, $1.50; ‘“‘ Life and Times 
of Philip Schuyler,” Holt, two volumes, 
$3.50; ‘‘Mary and Martha, the Mother and 
Wife of. Washington,” Harper & Brothers, 
$2.50; “Mount Vernon and its Assocla- 
tions,"’ issued in 1884 by J, C. Yorston & 
Co. of Cincinnati, at $2; “ Our Country,” 
two volumes, $10, Amies Publishing Com- 
pany, New York; ‘‘ Two Spies, Nathan Hale 
and John André,"’ Appleton & Co., $2. Some 
of these works were issued by publishing 
firms no longer in existence, but all of them 
can be had through any large bookseller or 
dealer in books, ‘and those issued by Funk, 
Harper & Brothers, Holt, and Appleton can 
be had direct from them. 


E. William, 694 Columbus Avenue, New York 
Citys‘ Who are the publishers of Schopenhauer's 
essays in cheap edition? ”’ 

“ Essays,” translated by Mrs. Rudolph 
Dircks, A. Lovell & Co., New York, 40 
cents, 

William Kopp, 287 North Sixth Street, Newark, 
N. J.; ‘‘I have a book, published fn 1731, en- 
titled ‘ Plain Reasons for Presbyterians Dissent- 
ing from the Revolution Church in Scotland,’ in 
good condition. Is it of any value, and, if so, 
how much? Can you teil me the difference be- 
tween an ‘edition’ and an ‘ impression’ ? I 
have seen the ‘ second edition’ of a book adver- 
tised, and later, the ‘ second impression.’ I am 
sure many of your readers would be glad to see 
this point explained."’ 

The book mentioned has no value. 
is no difference between the words “ edi- 
tion’? and ‘“‘impression.”” There is, how- 
ever, a great deal of difference between an 
“edition” and an “‘issue”’ of a book, when 
the words are rightly used. Thus in old 
boaks we often find that a book published 
at a certain date was a little later sent out 
again with a reprinted title page or with 
the first few (or preliminary) pages re- 
printed or corrected. The first of these is 
the “‘ first edition, first issue,’’ and the sec- 
ond is the “ first edition, second issue,’’ the 
body of the work, usually the text, re- 
maining the same. 


There 


z 34 West Elghty-ninth Street, New 
York City: ‘' Please give me the addresses af 
F. Hopkinson Smith, Beatrice Harraden, Mary 
Johnston, Paul L. Ford, and ‘ Mark Twain.’ ” 

The addresses of F. Hopkinson Smith and 
“ Mark Twain "’ were recently given in THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW. Miss Harraden lives at 
5 Cannon Place, Hampstead; Miss Johnston 
may be addressed, we suppose, in care of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, and Mr. 
Ford in care of Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. 


8S. Hess, 


“‘Antiquity,”” New York City: ‘‘1I desire to 
learn the value of an original ‘Survey,’ made 
by George Washington, entirely In his handwrit- 
ing, sgned by him, and having a memorandum 
on the back written by him. It covers some land 
in Frederick County, Va.. and contains a smali 
outline map, also drawn by Washington. It is 
dated Nov. 7, 1750. Will you oblige by stating 
approximate price of this, or informing me where 
I can ascertain the information? ” 

The value of documents is difficult to. de- 
termine. Such a document, however, should 


be worth from $50 upward. 

A. Sterling, Washington, D. C.: “I under- 
stand that Theodore Rocsevelt wrote a magazine 
article in_reply to Benjamin Kidd's ‘ Social Evo- 
lution.’ Can you tell me the name and the date 
of the magazine?”’ 


North American Review, July, 1805. 


“J. S. W.,’* Tallahassee, Fla.: ‘‘ Where can I 
purchase a copy of the novel ‘ Lady Clancarty,’ 
by Tom Taylor’? ’* 

“Lady Clancarty”’ is a play, not a novel. 
It was published years ago by Samuel 
French, play publisher, West Twenty-sec- 
ond Street, New York, and may be had for 
about 25 cents from his son, T. Henry 
French, at that address. 


“FP, D..” New York: “H. EB Lunt, New- 
buryport, may be glad to know that ‘A Dedica- 
tion,’ Mr, Chadwick's beautiful poem given in the 
former's note of March 5, which appeared in 
THe New York Times SaturDay Revirw 
for March 10, may be found in ‘A Book of Po- 
ems,’ by J. W Chadwick, Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers, 1888, as well as many other equally charm- 
ing poems.’’ 


Wanted and to Exchange. 


William Boehm, Ozone Pork, N. Y.. ‘I want 
to secure the following books: ‘ Counterfeit Half- 
pence Coined in Connecticut and Vermont,’ by 
Wyllys Betts; ‘The Cents of the United States,’ 
by Frank W. Dougherty; ‘Illustrated History of 
the United States Mint," by George G. Evans: 
‘ Waricties of United States Cents of 1794," by 
Hays-Frossard; ‘Mint Marks of United States,’ 
by A. G. Heaton,” 

Frederick A, C. Paker, Continental Hotel, New- 
ark, N. J.. ‘‘1 desire to purchase Volumes 1 
and 2 of The Philistine Magazine, either bound 
or unbound.”’ 


Cc. E. Goodspeed, 5A Park St., Boston, Maas.: 
‘*T wish to purchase old engravings of Washing- 
ton. Also, will pay a good price for any subjects 
bearing the following engravers’ names: Doolittle, 
Edwin, Hamlin, Hurd, Norman, Peale, Revere, 
Savage, Tiebout, Turner, and Joseph Wright.'' 


G. N. Moore, 757 Union Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
“T have about 100 medical books, including 
medical dictionary, elementary works on medi- 
cine, and advanced text books, All late editions 
and in fine condition. Very suitable for any one 
desiring to study medicine. I wish to exchange 
the volumes for books on general Hterature,"’ 


W. Joerg, 12 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.: “IT have a complete file of The Outlook 
from Jan. 7, 1899, to July 29, 1809, in excellent 
condition, to exchange for good copies of The 
Century Magazine from October, 1808, to July, 
1899, inclusive.’’ 


0. D, Ballschmider, German Bank, Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis.: ‘* Wanted, Kelmscott Press books. 
Give description, condition, and price." 


Clarence Bryant, care of Aetna Insurance Com- 
ly, Hartford, mn.: ‘‘I have a duplicate of 
ol, IV. (second quarter of 1895) of The er- 
ly Illustrator, and would like to exchange the 
or would buy, Vol, IIf. If I cannot 

volume some may have 

yee se help me 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF OUR READERS. 


‘Will you kindly | 


| ecpicus Pnglish notes, 








Some Special Bargains: 
Duruy’s History of Rome, 16 vols., pub. 
$64.00; our price 
Pretty Mrs. Gaston, by John Esten Cooke.. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, with American 
Supplement, 30 vols., half morocco......- 
Hieroglyphic Geography of United Sta 
@ grand book for the young folks; pub. 
$1.50; our price.. e 
Smith’s History of New Jersey from 
8 nt ° 
and Papers of the Preside 
half morocco 
Absent-Minded Beggs 
ized edition,).... 
Campaigns of Gen. 
price 
Sensier’s Life of Millet, pub our price.. 
Jerrold’s Life of Deré, pub, $7.50; our price 
Romance of the Crusades, illustrated by 
Doré, pub, $5.00; our price 
Sigsbee's The Maine, pub, $1.50; our price. . 
Leggat Bros., 81 Chambers St.,N. ¥.City 


Its 
10 
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The First American Edition in the Original 
of the Greatest German Play of Our Time, 


Die Versunkene Glocke, 


Edited by Dr. 
Hopkins, 


Von GERHART HAUPTMANN, 
Tuomas S. BAKER of Johns 
xviil.+205 pp. 1I6mo. SOc., net. 
The play in the original German, with an in- 

troductory sketch, in English, of the author, and 

Herr Hauptmann himseif 

helped the editor prepare this edition, which 

contains much interesting information not to be 
found elsewhere 


benryp bolt & Co., Hew Dork 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Bl Wes. 23d Street. 
FINE BOOKS. FINE STATIONERY. 


An Elegant Retail Store. 
All books are sold in our Retail Department at 
a discount from advertised prices. 


NEW YORK. 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Revised to 1899. 


Send for circulars. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 


THE OLD ANN STREET BOOK STORE 
BARGAIN NO, 58. 
LORD. CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS, 
With engraved portraits, 2tited with iIntroductiom, 
notes, and index, by JOHN BRADSHAW, M. Ag 
LL. D. 3 vuls. Svo. Gilt tops. Scribner’ 
is8vz. Postpaid, $3 00. 
ISAAC MENDOZA, 
17 Ann Street, New York 
cn ae ee tn em es at 


The Beacon Biographies. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. By M. A. De 
Wolfe Howe. 


“The best story of Bishop Brooks's life that 
has yet appeared.’’—BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 
SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., Boston, 


THE WORKS as 
INGERSOLL, 
PAINE, 
VOLTAIRE, 


and all the great Freethought writers. For cata- 
logue and sample copy of The Truth-Seeker ad- 
dress TRUTH-SBPKER CO., 28 Lafayette Place, 
Pe. ee 


THE NOV SL OF THE SEASON IS 
F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 
VIA CRUCIS. 


A ROMANCB OF THE SECOND CRUSADE. 
8TH EDITION, GOTH THOUSAND. 


LOVE'S DREAM. 
By Mrs. EBEN CHAMPNEY. 

A new and fascinating novel just issued, por- 
traying life as it exists to-day. The story reveals 
the wonderful power of a woman's love over the 
man who has placed her on a pedestal that even 
a goddess might: envy. 

Cloth, $1.00. At ali Booksellers. 


SIR SUPERIO 


A POSITION ON A NEWSPAPER OR MAGA- 

zine wanted by a yound man, who has had ex- 
perience in editorial and literary work, book re- 
views, ¢ramatic notes, &c. Reliable Box 197 Times. 


BRENTANO’S 
Union Square. 


WANTED—Names of persors interested in study 
of journalism or literature I have something to 
their advantage Address RICHARD WIL- 
KENS, Box 100, Times, 


RARBD BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS AND PRINTS.— 
GODFREY A. 8S. WIENERS, 662 Sixth Av., N.Y. 


I would like to®borrow a perfect copy, In order to 
restore my map, and will return book in perfect 
order, and, if necessary, will give security.”’ 


Arthur C. Connor, 5 North Division Street, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: ‘I will pay cash or ex- 
change books for all or any of the following: 
Phil'stine, Nos. 4, 5, and 6 of Volume 2; all of 
Volume 3; Nos. 1 and 6 of Volume 4; Nos, 5 and 
6 of Volume 7; Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 of Volume 
8; Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, andé of Volume 9.” 


A. L. Benson, Detroit Jcurnal, Detroit, Mich.: 
“ Wanted to exchange for other books—Biblio- 
philists’ Library, 10 vols., composed of following 
works: Boceacec'o’s ‘ Decameron,’ (two vols.;) 
Rousseau’s ‘ Confessions,’ (two vols.;) ‘ Heptam- 
eron’ of Marguerite of Angouleme, (two vols. ;) 
‘Persian Letters,’ (two vols.;) Rabelais’ (two 
vols.) Barrie's limited unexpurgated $160 edi- 
tion; printed on Japanese velium, illustrated 
with etchings; almost new; perfect condition.”* 


Elsie M. Kupfer, 44 Wést Ninety-sqyenth Street, 
New York City: “If any one among your read- 
ers has to sell a copy of Farlow’s ‘ Marine Algae 
of New England,’ I should be glad to buy it at 
a reasonable price.” 


Appeals to Readers. 


J. Cary. 86 Madison Avenue, New York City: 
“Can any reader of THE SATURDAY Review 
tell me where I have seen the account of an 
ancient tombstone in a Virginia churchyard, in- 
seribed with some form of the name Shakes- 
peare?"’ 


George Walker, 104 Waverley Place, New York 
City: ‘‘ Will some one Inform me where I can 
obtain a copy of a Hindu fable entitled *‘ The 
Trangemigrations of India?"’ 


Gerald F. Shepard, 50 Wall Street, New York 
City: “I am compiling 1 nealogy of the 
Shepards who settle in New land during the 
seventeenth century, my intention being to in- 
cinde atl their descendants born Shepard, 
the children of the arene daughters, Will all 
the Sh who see this kindly help me tn this 
matter by sending their names and addresses 
and such facts as t can? The work \s large 
and I need all such help as I may_receive?,”” 


~<. 
o 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


“" BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS. 

The first actual and sustained novel to 
come from the pen of that genial French- 
Man Max O’Rell will be issued March 28 
by Harper & Brothers under the title of 
“Woman and Artist.” It seems so far 
back to the days of “ John Bull and His Isl- 
and,” “Jonathan and His Content,” and 
“Jacques Bonhomme” that people may 
have forgotten that the author's real name 
is M. Paul Blouét. 


Mr. Herbert Copeland, late of the firm of 
Copeland & Day of Boston, is at work on a 


series of illustrated articles on “‘ Boston in 
Novel and Romance,” the first of which ap- 
peared in the March number of The Liter- 
ary Review. 


An author’s manuscript often has strange 
experiences before it reaches its des- 
tined publisher—if it ever does. Certain 
members of the new firm of Doubleday, 
Page & Co. received the other day the 
“copy” of “ The Sea-Farers,” a novel by 
Mary Gray Morrison. Fach remembered it 
as a manuscript they had passed favorably 
on some years ago, when they occupied the 
positions of under readers in separate 
houses, but, alas, the head readers did 
not agree with thém, and so the manu- 
script started on its wanderings once more. 
It will now travel no further, for its date 
of publication has been set for the near 
future. “The Sea-Farers" is a novel of 
life in a New England seashore town 
among the descendants of the old-time 
“merchant princes.’’ A dramatic portion 
of the story deals with the capture by a 


Mediterranean pirate of one of his father’s 
own ships, all of which actually took place 
according to family documents which are 
in the possession of the author. 


It appears that the firm of Doubleday & 
McClure Company, while issuing some 
books with the new firm name “ Doubleday, 
Page & Co.” upon their title pages, will 
also continue to bring out books with the 
old imprint. All these works will be is- 
sued from the firm’s headquarters at 34 
Union Square, Mr. McClure of the 8. 8. Mc- 
Clure Company, who has just returned from 
Paris, is said to have in mind a scheme for 
the establishment of a gigantic book pub- 


fishing business at the old birthplace of 
these firms in East Twenty-fifth Street. 


A good story is being told atthe Funk & 
Wagnalls Company about the much-dis- 
cussed “Sapho” and its author, the late 
M. Alphonse Daudet. When “ Sapho”’ was 
first being published the advance sheets of 
it were sent to the above-named firm with 
a view to their translation and publication 
in America. The house, however, for very 
obvious reasons found “ Sapho” unsuitable 
to be presented with its imprint and cabled 
to M. Daudet, “‘Sapho’ objectionable.” 
This message is said to have greatly aston- 
ished the author, who for a time appeared 
to be utterly at a to know what it 
meant. In his dilemma he consulted with 
his friends, and one of them concluded that 
the objectionable feature was the orthog- 
raphy of the title word ‘‘ Sapho,” which in 
English is spelled with two p’s. So Daudet 
eabled back, “ Spell it with two p’s,” a mes- 
sage which astonished Dr. Funk as much 
as his dispatch had surprised the French 
author. 
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volume stories by 


It hardly 
have the publisher's for it, that Mr. 
Oscar Fay Adams's volume, “ The Arch- 
bishop’s Unguarded Moment,” recently pub- 
lished by L. C. Page & Co., hms been shut 
out of the Boston Public Library. The 
“unguarded moment” was when a divine 
of the Anglican Church, tripped 
runaway pig, ejaculated a single 
profanity. Readers of this tale, which is 
told in a thoroughly artistic manner, are 
not in accord as to whether the Archbishop 
was justified in his ejaculation or not, 
though all admit that the provocation 
intense. In the meantime, it would be inter- 
esting to hear from the official readers of 


the Boston Public Library, who evidently 
take themselves and their duty very se- 
riously, whether they object to Mr. Adams's 
tale on the 
ality. 


eems possible, although we 


word 


up by a 


word 


al- 
was 


Of the many clever anecdotes of 
Arthur Sullivan which appear in Mr. Law- 
rence’s 
by Herbert 8. 
will have 
Said 


Stone & Co., the following 
particular interest for Americans. 
Arthur: 

I was traveling on a 
wild part of California, 
minir camp, where we 
for freshments, Ag 
driver said, “ They are 
Mr. Sullivan.” I was much please 
when I reached the place I came 
a knot of prominent citizens at the whisky 
store. The foremost came up to a big 
burly man by my side, and said, 
you Mr. >’ The man said 


Sir 
stage in rather a 
and arrived at a 
had to get down 

we drove up the 
expecting you here, 
1, and 


Sullivan? 
and pointed to me 

The cit n looked at “me 
temptuous and after a while 
how much do you weigh?” 

I thought this was a curlous method 
testing the power of a composer, but 
once answered, ‘‘ About 161 pounds.” 

* Well,”’ said the man, “ that’s odd to me, 
anyhow. Do you mean to tell me that you 
gave fits to John 8S. Blackmore down in 
Kansas City?” 

I said, ‘“‘ No, I did not give him fits” 


rather con- 
said, ‘' Why, 


I at 
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He then sald, ‘‘ Well, who are you? = 
I replied, “* name is Sullivan. 
“Ain't you John L. Sullivan, the slug- 
yr” . 
I disclaimed git pie to that, and told him 
Arthur Sullivan. 
. Oh, aribur Sullivan!” he said. “ Are 
you the man.as put ‘ Pinafore’ togeth- 
er? "—rather a gratifying way of describing 
my composition, 
said, ** Yes.” ; 
“ Well,” returned the citizen, “I'm sorry 
you ain't John Sullivan, but still I am glad 
to see you, anyway—let’s have a drink.’ 


Mr. Hunter P. Robinson, who has so suc- 
cessfully conducted the management of Mr. 
Jchn Lane’s branch office on Fifth Avenue, 
New York for the past twelve months, is 
resigning his post on the Ist of April next, 
purely for family reasons. He will return 
to London and supervise the production 
there of some new ventures in the mag- 
azine field, and will also represent various 
American pubsishing houses cn that side. 
Ivuring his stay with us Mr. Robinson has 
added to his seventeen years’ experience 
of the London book and magazine market 
(gained with Messrs. Sampson Low, Mar- 
ston & Co.) a thorough knowledge of the 
conditions of publishing m America. His 
many American friends will wish him 
lwarty success in his new undertaking. 


ITEMS OF THE DAY. 


First Book of a New Boston House. 

Charles A. Sibley and William H. Ducker 
were members of the Boston firm of Leach, 
Shewell & Co. until its dissolution, Jan. 1, 
1899. Certain of the publications of the dis- 
solved house fell to the new firm that was 
formed with the-name of Sibley & Ducker. 
For the last year the latter has been occu- 
pied with reissuing the acquired books. It 
has now decided to issue original work, and 
heads its list with ‘‘ History of English Lit- 
erature,” by Dr. F. V. N. Painter. The 
new firm has great hopes for Dr. Painter's 
volume, basing these hopes on the belief 
that the study of English literature in 
American schools ought to provide for an 
understanding of the growth of the subject 
as a whole and the relations of its various 
parts, as well as an opportunity to read 
a large number of masterpieces. Dr. 
Painter’s work presents several novel fea- 
tures, among them a “ literary map.”’ 


The Kaiser in Literary Complications. 
The refusal of George Barrie & Sons of 
Philadelphia to publish a book writterf™by 
Henry W. Fischer, a New York author, en- 
titled “‘The Private Lives of William IL 
and His Consort,” was recently ventilated 
in the courts of the City of Brotherly Love. 
Mr. Fischer wishes to recover $10,000 for 
alleged breach of contract. The publishers, 
Mr. Fischer asserts, refused to issue the 
work, which was to have appeared on Oct. 
16 last, on the ground that it contains many 
examples of lése majesté. He claims that 
the book centains the secrets of the Court 
of Berlin, which he procured from papers 
and diaries extending over a period from 
June, 1888, to April, 1898, the property of 
Ursula, Countess von Eppinghoven, Dame 
du Palais to her Majesty, the Empress 
Queen, and, while some of the data may be 
of a startling nature, it is not of such a 
character as to be unfit for publication and 
is of historical value. Mr. Fischer, more- 
over, indirectly accuses the present Em- 
peror of Germany of having been instru- 
mental in the suppression of the publica- 
tion. The case has not yet been settled. 
The New Criterion. 

The Criterion, which will hereafter appear 
in monthly form, will be under the man- 
agement of Mr. Francis Bellamy and the 
editorship of Mr. Albert White Vorse. The 
publication will b@ exclusively devoted to 
all that pertains to literature, art, music, 
and the drama. It is the intention of the 
editor to conduct these four fields in the 
light of authority and news. Mr. Bellamy, 
who is now connected with the house of 


| Silver, Burdett & Co., has had editorial ex- 
| perience 


with The Youth's 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. He was editor 
in chief of The Illustrated American in its 
most successful days. Mr. Vorse is a Har- 
vard man of.’89. In 1891 he began news- 
paper work on the staff of The Philadel- 
phia Press, of which paper he became, suc- 
ecessively, exchange editor and music editor, 
and in 
paper with the Peary relief expedition. 
has also been literary editor of The 

ton Commonwealth and dramatic editor of 
The Illustrated American. For the last 
fourteen months he has been literary ad- 
viser of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. He is the 
author of several short stories, mostly of 
arctic life and adventure, of which 
have been collected in book and will 
shortly .appear from the of A. J. 
Drexel Biddle under the “The 
Laughter of the Sphinx.” 


Companion and 


He 


Bos- 


some 
form 
press 
title 
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New Books from Paris. 

All the of M. Henri Regnier 

may now be obtained from the various for- 
eign booksellers in the city. The list in- 
his latest novel, ‘‘La Double 
Maitresse,” ‘‘La Canne de ‘* Pre- 
miers Poems,” “ Les Jeux Rustiques et Di- 
vins,"’ and * Le Trefle Blane.” In addition to 
these Brentano’s has just received from 
Paris Georges Aubert's ‘‘ Le Transvaal et 
du Sud,” Th. Bent- 
“Femmes  d'Amérique,"’ Catulle 
‘Les Braises du Cendrier,” and 

de Pougy’s ‘“ Myrrhille.’’ Meyer 
Brothers & Co. have just received E. 
Daudet’s ‘‘ Princesse de Lernes,’’ de Mau- 
** Le Colporteur,” Ohnet's ‘‘ Gens 
Noce,” Tolstoi’'s ‘“ Resurrection,” 
part,) and the second part of the 
du Louvre,’ containing full de- 
the Palai: 


books de 


cludes 


Jaspe,”’ 


zon's 


de la 


(second 
‘* Musée 
and 


the Musée. 


“Prisoners of Hope,"’ the first novel by 
the author of “ To Have and to Hold,” now 
selling in its one hundred and twenty-fifth 
thousand. is having a steady and increa g 
now reached~the for 
third-thousand mark. A few days 


ago one 


dered 100 copies of ‘‘ To Have and to Hold” 


for use in its literature class. 


William Pett Ridge’s new novel, “A 
Breaker of Laws,” will be published in this 


, country early in April through the Macmil- 


1892 he was correspondent of that » 


lan Company. The chief character in the 
book is a cockney burglar. It may be re- 
called that Mr. Ridge is also the author of 
“Mord Em’'ly,” a story of the East End of 
London. 


Charles Scribner's Sons are publishing to- 
day a brace of college books of fiction, 
“Boys and Men," a story of life at Yale, 
by Richard Holbrook, and “ Smith College 
Stories,” by Josephine Dodge Daskam. 


The Rev. Lyman Abbott, editor of The 
Outlook, is preparing an illustrated com- 
mentary on the New Testament for Clris- 
tian workers, of which five volumes, em- 
bracing the Gospels, Acts, and Romans, are 
now ready trom the press of A, & Barnes 
& Co. 


A record of travel in Nova Scotia is con- 
tained in “Down North,” by Margaret W. 
Morley, !n preparation by Dodd, Mead & 
Co. The beok will be well illustrated from 
photographs. 


A “Spanish Prose Composition,” by Prof. 
Montrose Marathor Ramsay, will shortly 
come from the press of Henry Holt & Co. 
Prof. Ramsay is the author of “ Text Book 
of Modern Spanish” and co-author, with 
Lieut. Col. Rowan, of “ The Island of Cuba,” 


“* Historical romance” has come almost 
exclusively to mean stories of American Co- 
lonial times, so that in speaking of one of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s forthcoming pub- 
lications it might ne better to refer to it as 
a historical “ novel.” It is called ‘‘ Knights 
in Fustian,’’ and it tells the story of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle, who made so 
much mischief during Lincoln’s first Ad- 
ministration that their reputed leader, Val- 
am was sent within the Confederate 

nes. 


“The Children’s Hour,” a volume of short 
stories, by the Rev. William H. Pott, is one 
of the new books to be issued by James Pott 
& Co. The stories are illustrated in color. 


“The Treasures of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art,” with ever 100 illustrations, 
will shortly be issued by R. H. Russell in a 
paper-covered edition. 

Two books being published by the Lippin- 
eotts will particularly appeal to persons 
who contemplate visiting the Paris Exposi- 
tion. One of these is ‘‘ Bohemian Paris of 
To-day,” by W. C. Morrow and Edouard 
Cucuel, and the other is a novel entitled “A 
New Race Diplomatist,” the latter giving 
the social and diplomatic side of the gay 
French capital. 


The following telegraphic communication 
was recently received by the Bowen-Merrill 
Company in regard to the Canadian edition 
of “The Black Wolf's Breed ”’: 

“Toronto, Ont.: How soon can you ship 
1,000 more wolfs sold first edition on date 
publication, G. J. McLeod.” 


“ With Sword and Crucifix,” by Edward 
8. Van Zile, recently published by Harper & 
Brothers, is said to be selling well in Eng- 
land, where the reviews, particularly The 
Spectator, have devoted considerable space 
to it. A Canadian edition of this novel has 
just been ordered. 


“The Negro in Darkness” is the title of 
No. 4 in the series of Atlanta University’s 
publications, just issued. Its author is W. 
BE, B. Du Boils, who gives in detail the re- 
sults of his study, made last year under 
the direction of Atlanta University, to- 
gether with the proceedings of the Fourth 
Conference for the Study of Negro Prob- 
lems, held at Atlanta University in May, 
1899. 


The April issue of Scribner's 
the Easter number, will have a colored 
cover designed by C. A. Hinton. 3esides 
the articles and stories already announced 
for this number, W. C. Brownell, the art 
critic, will discuss John Ruskin, while Rus- 
sell Sturgis also takes the same theme for 


a text in The Field of Art. 


Magazine, 


joth the January and February St. Nich- 
olas are out of print, the large sale of these 
numbers being attributed to the popularity 
of the new departments, “ Nature and Sci- 
ence” and “ The St. Nicholas League.” 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons are publishing to-day 
“Railway Control by Commission,” by 
Frank Hendrick; “Wood Working for 
Boys,” by “Charles Wheeler; “ Charle- 
magne,” by H. W. Carless Davis of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, and “‘Modern Spain,” 
(1788-1898,) by Martin A, S. Hume, 


“ Paris: The Monuments and Sights De- 
seribed by Great Writers,” edited and ar- 


ranged by Esther Singleton, and fully illus- 
trated, is in active preparation at Dodd, 
Mead & Co.'s. Thiz volume will be some- 
what similar in form te the same editor’s 
“Great Pictures Described by Great Writ- 
ers.” . 


Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts’s latest book, 
“By the Marshes of Minas,” has already 
entered upon its second edition. The April 
issue of Lippincott’s Magazine will contain 
a new romance by this author, to be called 
“The Heart of the Ancient Wood,” the 
English rights of which are already in the 
hands of the Macmillan Company. The au- 
thor gave advance readings from this ro- 
mance at Wellesley Cottage last month, 
and on the 28d of this month will give simi- 
lar readings before the Montauk Club of 
Brooklyn. A collected one-volume edition 
of his poems will be put to print almost at 
once by Silver, Burdett & Co., who will 
also publish very soon an edition of the 
“Alastor” and ‘ Adonais”" of Shelley, 
which Mr. Roberts has prepared with very 
full notes and introduction. 


Miss Molly Elliot Seawell is at work fin- 
ishing ‘* The House of ‘&gremont,” a novel 
which.will be issued by Charles Scribner's 
Sons next Autumn. She has also another 
novel planned but not yet written, of which 
both the serial and the book rights have 
been contracted for. Mr. F. Kinsey Pelle 
of London, whose play “ The Interrupted 
Honeymoon” is one of the London suc- 
cesses, is now dramatizing her novel, ** The 
Loves of the Lady Arabella.” It will be 
produced first in London, and Mr. Cyril 
Maude will have the part of Sir Peter 
Hawkshaw. 


“The Rise of the New Testament,” by 
David Saville Muzzey, will present, in style 
and arrangement suited to the genera! read- 
er, the chief elements which enter tiio the 
idea of ‘‘ authority’ as that idea attaches 
itself to Apostolic tradition and history. 
The volume will be issued by tiie Macmil- 
lan Company. 


“The Life of William H. Seward,” by 
Frederic Bancroft, will be published March 
20 in two illustrated volumes by Ilarper & 
Brothers. 

The Century Company, [n order to obtain 
better results of a new color process in book 
illustration, have postponed the’ publication 
of Seton-Thompson’s “ The Giowraphy of a 
Grizzly " until the middle of April. 


On the mornings of March 7, 14,°21, and 
28 Mr, William Goodyear is giving a course 
of illustrated lectures on Italian cities at 
Berkeley Lyceum Theatre. 


BOSTON ITEMS. 


BOSTON, March 15.—Mexican stories, in 
multitude as the sands of the sea before 
buried beneath the “ native American” abo- 
litionist and civil war novel, have appeared 
but seldom in these later years, except in 
Catholic magazines, and those_readers who 
are educated by fiction are as ignorant of 
Mexico as if the American flag had never 
waved over its capital. Of the uneasiness 
preceding the Texan rising and of every- 
thing else in the provinces untouched by 
the American invasion he is comfortably 
unaware, and Guadalajara is an entirely 
safe theatre for any drama which an Amer- 
ican novelist may choose to say was there 
enacted. Mr. Charles F. Embree, in “A 
Dream of a Throne,”’ to be published by 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., has made it 
the scene revolt in the interest of the 
last descendant of the Cacique of the 
trict, and, cting the date of 1845, 
introduced an American in Government 
service the hero’s opponent. Descrip- 
tions of scenery and of the native customs 
still maintained, and of the traces of native 
civilization noyelty, and the advent- 
ures are as many as could be desired. 
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~ CONSTANTINOPLE, 


The Byzantine Period—The Walls 
and Other Historic Places.* 


In a superb octavo volume, replete with 
vaiuable maps, plans, and illustrations, and 
bearing the title “‘ Byzantine Constantino- 
ple,” Alexander Van Millingen, Professor 
of History in Roberts College, Constanti- 
nople, has assembled the results of several 
years of careful study of the historical 
sites of Roman Constantinople, a city which 
occupied a most important position in the 
history of the empire of which it was the 
capital. The author here deals with only 
a portion of the subject, the walls, adjoin- 
ing sites, and monuments memorable in 
history, and finds that portion so important 
that it requires this extended record to in- 
clude its salient features. While not within 
the of this volume to the 
topography of Byzantium before the time 
of Constantine, yet the author has not 
deemed it inappropriate to briefly glance at 
the features of the city prior to the edvent 
of the great Hmperor. The remains of four 
circuits of ancient fortifications erected by 
the successors of the band of colonists from 
Megara are easily traced. They mark the 
development of the most splendid city and 
the mightiest bulwark of the Roman world. 
Constantinople is built on seven hills upon 
a promontory that shoots out from the 
European shore of the Bosphorus. To the 
north the narrow bay of the Golden Horn 
runs inland, between steep banks, for some 
six or seven miles, and formsoneof the finest 
harbors in the world. The Sea of Mar- 
mora spreads southward like a lake, its 
Asiatic coast bounded by hills and mount- 
ains, and fringed with islands. Here, at the 
meeting point of some of the most important 
highways on the globe, and in the midst 
of some of the fairest scenery on earth, 
stands the City of Constantine. 

Severus restored Byzantium to the form 
and condition in which it existed the 
immediate predecessor of Constantinople. 
The principal gate in the walls of the. re- 
stored city stood at the extremity of a line 
of porticos erected by Severus for the 
adornment of the city. There Constantine 
subsequently placed the Forum known by 
his name. In 3828 A. D. Constantine began 
the transformation of Byzantium into New 
Rome by widening the boundaries of the 
old town and constructing new fortifica- 
tions. The wall which he built formed the 
boundary and bulwark of the city for about 
eighty years, and rendered great service in 
the protection of the new capital against 
the threatened attacks of the Visigoths 
during the latter part of the fourth and 
the early part of the fifth century. Re- 
mains of the earlier walls were still in ex- 
fstence In the vicinity of Isa Kapoussi as 
late as the early part of the nineteenth 
century. The work of altering Byzantium 
to become the seat of government was com- 
pleted in 330, and the city which was des- 
tined to exert a vast influence over the 
course of human events was dedicated with 
public rejoicings which lasted for forty 
days. A sum equal to $12,500,000 was ex- 
pended in constructing aqueducts, purticos, 
and fortifications for the new city. 

Lack of space prevents our detailing in 
this notice the interesting features of the 
other < fortifications of the city, the 
seaward walls, the walls along tife Golden 
Hoorn and Sea of Marmora, or the palaces, 
towers, suburbs, and other landmarks 
which united to make up Byzantine Con- 
stantinople. These and many other inter- 
esting items are discussed by Prof. Van 
Millingen in a masterly mannef. The work 
evidences patient study, diligent research, 
and remarkable learning. It is a charming- 
ly written story, devoid of rhetorical flour- 
ishes, and an invaluable addition to the lit- 
erature dealing with Roman Constantinople. 
Numerous excellent plans and illustrations 
of the ruins of ancient walls, gates, towers, 
reproduced from photographs, 
are striking features of this useful volume. 
Frequent references to the works of the 
numerous persons who have written about 
Byzantium, such as Banduri, Gyllius, Soc- 
rates, Eusebius, and Zosimus, reyeal in a 
slight degree the extent of Prof. Van Millin- 
gen's labor in the preparation of this vol- 
ume, 
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Verse by the Late Richard Hovey.* 


The sad death of Richard Hovey at a 
time when he was rapidly acquiring a name 
for himself lends an unusual interest to the 
appearance of this the fourth portion of 
his ‘‘ Launcelot and Guenevere, a Poem in 
Dramas.” Mr. Hovey has written several 
other books of verse, ‘‘ Along the Trail, a 
Book of Lyrics”; the two volumes of 
“ Songs “~< Vagabondia ’’—in connection 
with Bliss Carman—and “ Seaward, an Ele- 
gy on the Death of Thomas William Par- 
sons.” 

The present masque “Tallesin” ig in 
three movements, the first taking place in 
the forest of Broceliande, the second in 
Helicon, the third in the chapel of the 
Graal. The entire story of Arthur, the 
Knights of the Round Table, and their vari- 
ous “ Tourneys and adventures in the fleld,” 
and, above all, the various legends centring 
around the quest of the Sangraal is a 
fascinating but difficult subject, perhaps 
never better presented than in Sir Thomas 
Malory’s delightful poetic prose version. 
It would hardly seem that Mr. Hovey could 


_—_—— 
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be said to be either uniformly or thoroughly 
successful in translating the spirit and form 
of these old legends. 
Hovey’s verse and much of his language 
impress one as being too modern to satisfy 


our sense of fitness, and yet many of his | 


lines are very beautiful, For instance, 
Nimue, the Lady of the Lake, 
Percival, who is on the quest of the Graal, 


reminding him that he may not resist her: 


Behold, if I stretch but my hand, | 


Like a gleam of the northlights against 


thee, thou yieldest, the calm 


Of the cool earth rises about thee, and over 


thy heart 

Shoots lacework of frost—crystal 
nings that thicken and knit 

To a corselet of silence. 


And further on we find Taliesin, the bard, 


light- 


describing the coming of the dawn in the | 


following beautiful words: 
The darkness has heard, and is thrilled 
With a light to be born; 
The heart of the silence is filled 
With the trumpets of morn. 
Or some of the songs of the three damsels 
in the second movement: 
The sparkle on the water, 
When wind and sunshine frolic, 
No gayer than our glance is. 
- a a . a. * 


The pomp of poppied-meadows, 
The revel of June roses, 

The reel of life made tipsy 
With vintages of laughter, 
Awake us and we answer 
The call of day with music. 

On the other hand, the following speech 
by Hermes is a good example of one of Mr. 
Hovey’s failures. The speech is too mod- 
ern—too slangy—for treatment of a delight- 
ful old story. 
en the following beautiful words: 

Below 
The city waits with garlands, and I go; 
The city waits.with garlands like a bride. 
Now with the joy still in that look of hers, 
I must go to her. Not a sea-breath stirs 
Across the gardens where she waits and 

dreams 

Of one whose coming shall be like a tide 


Of day, flooding the marsh-long loops and | 


gleams f 
Of sunrise heavens in midsummertide. 
I am her lover; it is I she waits, 
Farewell; I go like Summer to her gates. 
3ut the beauty of the above lines is, it 
would seem, entirely spoiled by being close- 
ly followed by Hermes’s advice, which, as 
will be seen, is more than slightly common- 
place: 
Stay for a moment. 
With no more raiment 
Helicon, 
You'll hardly get the kind of welcome that 
you look for. 
Put on this mantle; it is 
fashion, ; 
And has a magic virtue. 
speak 

Will listen while you wear {t—should you 
strip it off, F 

Beware! Men stone the fool that jargons in 


their ears, i 
* * And, since you seem to be in some- 
thing of a hurry, 

Here, take my sandals, the 
wings on them;) 

Be off; you need winged sandals when a 
lady’s waiting. 7 

Only, be sure, next time you are passing 


by Olympus, 
Leave them with Ganymede; I do not wish 


to lose them. 
The Chapel of the Graal is the most beau- 
tiful of the three movements—‘“ The cup of 
mystery men call the Graal.”" This move- 
ment contains King Evelac’s prophecy, that 
from the seven Kings who have ruled the 
realm he left them—eldest from eldest born 
of his descent, the last of whom was King 
Ban, from whom should spring: 
A son, his first-born, whom all men should 
praise, 
And from that son he that should gain the 
Graal— 
whereupon Percival tells King Evelac that 
Launcelot, the first-born son of Ban, Is in- 
deed praised by all, from Arthur to the vil- 
lagers, but that “‘no son of his breathes 
the sweet air that blows across the world.” 
Whereupon King Evelac assures Percival 
that: 
God shall accomplish 
chance, 


If you go into the city 
than you need on 


the prevailing 


All to whom you 


(you~ observe 


his decrees, though 


Folly, and the weak wills of men withstand | 


them. 

Percival is not yet pure enough to achleve 
the quest of the Graal, but Taliesin fs bid- 
den to draw near, to be the eye for him 
he cometh with, the eye for Percival. The 
doors of the chapel open, and the soft, in- 
tense splendor of the Graal fills all the 
place,,but the cup is not seer, for Seven 
angels all in. gold stand before it. And 
Uriel tells Taliesin: 

Draw near and look within the crystal orb 
I lift above thee for a sign, 

The glory hidden from thee by our golden 
wings upon that sphere ashine, 
Leaves there the vision lurking for the eyes 
that see, deem not the grace is thine. 
Of thine own merit—much is given unto 
thee, that much by thee be given. 

Thou art the eye for him thou cometh with, 
that he may know the joy divine; 

Thou art an eye for all thy kind, to lead 
them to the open gates of heaven, 

The little book is most attractively print- 
ed, and has an exceedingly beautiful title 
page, as well as one of the most thoroughly 
dainty and appropriate bindings imagina- 
ble. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just 
forwarded to Cornell University, to be 
placed in the Modern European Seminary 
Room of the library, the entire set of Prof. 
Herbert Tuttle’s “ Prussia,” bound in half- 
morocco. This has been done through the 
generosity of Prof. George Lincoln Burr, 
who intends to have an oak shelf with glass 
doors placed in this seminary room in 
which to preserve this particular set of 
Prof. Tuttle’s books, as well as his manu- 
scripts, which have been given to the uni- 
versity by Mrs. Tuttle. Special interest at- 
taches to the fourth volume of the “ Prus- 
sia.” It contains a biographical sketch by 
Herbert B. Adams. The copy bound espe- 
cially for Cornell has five of Prof. Tuttle's 
autograph letters, with a photograph taken 
when he was @¥enty-seven years old, 


“ Our New Prosperity,” by Ray. Stannard 
Baker, which will shortly be issued by the 
Doubleday & McClure Compaity, is a strik~ 


ing summary of the “ unparalleled prosper- 
ity” in all branches of business which has 
gy gael the country since the S tinmer 


oe 


Both the tone of Mr. 


addresses | 


The “ Youth” has just spok- | 
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The Cambric 
Mask. 


A_Novel by this versatile and poewrful writer in 


A Romance. 


By Robert W. Chambers. 


a stirring plot, a love story of an unusual and interesting sort 
and many of the evidences of a keen and loving appreciation 
ot nature such as were shown in Mr. Chambers’ stories of the 
Maine Woods in “ The Haunts of Men’”’—stories that such discerning critics 
as “ Droch” and James L. Ford look upon as showing this author at his, 

very best. 

Size 434 x 74 inches, 336 pages, cloth 
By the Same Author : 

ASHES OF EMPIRE. . 1: . « ~ $5.25 


OUTSIDERS....« s+ + ss «2 « LB 
THE HAUNTS OF MEN. . . . 4,00 


$1.50 


For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
5 and 7, East 16th St., New York. 


$44664464664664646640n08 


The Transvaal Outlook 


By Albert Stickney. 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Stickney’s remarkable book on the War with the Boers * 
is now ready and for sale at the booksellers’, The author has 
considered the great questions of the war, and: the paper from 
a military and political standpoint is full of the keenest dis- 
crimination and interest. He considers the political aspect of 
the struggle, the causes that gave rise to it, the military pre- 
dicament of the British, and predicts the probable conclusion 
of the war. His leaning to the Boer side is pethaps greater 
than in that of any work heretofore published in America. 
The book is made doubly valuable by the addition of colored 
maps made expressly for the work. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 


Publishers, New York. 
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By G. W. STEEVENS, 


Author of “With Kitchener to Khartum,” “The Land of 
the Dollar,” etc. 412mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Have you read this, the last great graphic narrative of travel and war by G. W. 
Steevens? It is a matter of common knowledge that the author died of enteric fever, a 
captive in Ladysmith. The march to that place and the desperate siege of it are won- 
derfully described, and it will take rank among the great “adventure” writing of the 
time. 

“It is instructive, vivid, breathless in its interest, and thoroughly good as literature 
and art.” 


At alt Bookstores. 


ees Mead & Company, 
Publishers, New York. 
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is A Rattling Adventure Story.” 


Joan of the Sword Hand 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 


Author of “ The Lilac Sunbonnet,” “ The Raiders,” etc. 


I2mo, Cloth, lilustrated, $1.50. 


“In this delightful tale of knighthood, love and fighting, Mr. Crockett has left 
altogether the Kailyard, and given us a pure story of chivalrous love and adven- 
ture. The conception of Joan’s character is admirable, the times are correctly 
pictured, the interest never flags, and we proclaim it a captivating, exciting, and 
thoroughly whole-souled romance!” 


At all Bookstores. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 


Publishers, New Yo 
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The week which closes to-day was not so 
filled with events of interest in the art world 
of New York as were its immediate prede- 
cessors. This was due to the fact that a 
number of small exhibitions which opened 
in the early days of last week were con- 
tinued, and that no Jarge and Jmportant 
picture auction sales occurred. The display 
of the works of Theddore E. Butler, the im- 
pressionist painter, at the Durand-Ruel gal- 
leries closed on Wednesday and was suc- 
ceeded on Thursday by the fourth annual 
exhibition of the works of “ Ten American” 
Painters.’’ The little display of water colors 
and monotypes by Maurice E. Pendergrast 
was continued at the Macbeth gallery, and 
that of the works of Thomas W. Dewing at 
the Montross gallery, and which will close 
on Tuesday next, was also continued. At 
the Camera Club the photographic studies 
of Charles I. Berg drew numbers of visitors. 
There have been other interesting art dis- 
plays here and there throughout the city, 
notably one of well-selected and representa- 
tive American pictures at the down-town 
gallery of James Rice. Jr., in the Anderson 
Building, 14 John.Street. Out of town the 
thirty-fourth annual exhibition of the art 
department of the Bridgeport Public Libra- 
ry and Reading Room opened on Monday 


and will continue until April 21.,In Chica- | 


go the annual exhibition of tne Chicago Ar- 
chitectural Club has been in preparation 
and will epen at the Art Institute on Tues- 
day next, March 20. On that evening Mr. 
F. Hopkinson Smith will lecture in Fuller- 
ton Memorial Hall on “ Venice, the Modern 
Art Mecca.” 


The event of the coming week will be the 
press and private views on Friday and Sat- 
urday next in the Fine Arts Galleries of the 
annual exhibition of the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists. This will be the last large 
routine public exhibition of the season, with 
the exception of that of the American land- 
scape painters in April or early May, as 
there is no Spring Academy this year. One 
result of the abandonment of the Spring 
Academy exhibition this Spring, or, rather, 
the consolidation of the Autumn and Spring 
Academy displays into one at midwinter, is 
a deluge of canvases for tne society, and 
the jury on this year’s display have found 
their work almost quadrupled. ‘The unpre- 
cedentedly large number of works sent in 
ought to make the exhibition a good one, as 
in so large a number there should be a pro- 
portionate amount of superior pictures. It is 
understood that the display will be unusual- 
ly rich in- portraiture. 

*,* 
Mr. George Burroughs Torrey, who has 
been mentioned in this column several times 
during the past two or three years as a 
young portrait painter of good promise, has 
recently completed four portraits, which 
show a marked advance im ability and ful- 
fillment. Two are bust portraits of women, 
one of Mrs, James Struthers and another of 
Mrs. Torrey, and the remaining two are, 
one a half-length standing portrait of Bar- 
oness d'Alexandry, formerly Mrs. P. T. 
num, and the other a full-length standing 
portrait of the artist himself. The bust 
portraits are good, likenesses and are espe- 
cially notable for their soft and harmonious 
color and artistic pose and arrangement of 
draperies. Both evince long and careful 
study and are more lucidly and freely han- 
died than Mr, Torrey’s work has been hith- 
erto. The picture of the Baroness d’Alex- 
andry is drawn and posed 
much That of the 


self depicts standing, 


Bar- 


well has 
artist him- 
brush and pal- 
lette In hand, in his studio. It is extremely 
naiural unaffected, well drawn and 


posed, and is perhaps the best of the works 


and 
distinction. 
him 


and 
shown All these portraits are om view at 


Mr. Torrey's 391 Fifth Avenue, 
*,* 


studio, 


The Augustin Daly collections, which have 
been since Wednesday last on view at the 
Art Galleries and are to be sold 
auction, beginning Monday after- 
noon next, on the afternoons and evenings 
of the following days until all the numbere 
are disposed of, are perhaps of more Inter- 
est to the student and collector of theatri- 
cal literature and antiques and the biblie- 
phile and old furniture lover than to the 
picture collector or lover. The collections 
are remarkably varied as to their contents. 
The department: of theatrical Hterature is 
unique and contains as its most important 
example Ireland's “‘New York Stage,” en- 
larged to fifty-one large folio volumes, with 
8,000 illustrations; profusely illustrated lives 
of Sheridan, Kean, Kemble, Garrick, Colley 
Cibber, Edwin Forrest, and other actors, 
and first editions of Shakespeare’s comedies 
and the second, third, and fourth editions of 
his works. In the collection of theatrical 
properties are Garrick’s writing desk, the 
scales, knife. and bond used by Charles and 
Edmund Kean in their presentation of “ The 
Merchant of Venice,” and numerous other 
examplés, letters, relics, and memorabilia, 
photographs, engravings, playbills, and 
copies of plays. The pictures, with the ex- 
ception of Hogarth’s portralt of ‘* Peg Wof- 
fington,” a portrait of -Ben Jonson by an 
early Dutch artist, and a few examples of 
modern painters, notably Lippincott, Will- 
fam Hart, E. H. Blashfield, and some Ital- 
ian and French painters, are comparatively 
unimportant, Of the books there are early 
and splendid editions of the works of Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, Sir Walter Scott, Tennyson, 
Longfellow, Sir Edwin Arnold, Alfred Aus- 
tin, Charles Lever, and one of the earliest 
editions of Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene,” Bur- 
ton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy,” and Mil- 
ton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost." The great Douai 
Bible, with over 8,000 draWings and plates, 
and Racinet’s ‘Costume Historique,” in 
twelve volumes, interleaved with over a 


American 
there at 


thousand old and rare prints, are alone. 
worth the trouble of visiting the display. 
The collection of autographs igs also very 
rich, and the furniture includes twenty or 
thirty complete sets and a number of sep- 
arate pieces Mention must also be made of 


a collection of old musical instruments and 
the Oriental porcelains and Japanese lac- 
quers. - 


*,* 
In.a recent notice in this column of the 
list of pictures collected by the American 
jury to-represent American art at the Paris 
Exposition allusion was made to the -faect 
that such. well-known. painters as D. W. 
Tryon, T. B. Dewing, J. H. Twachtman, C. 
Y. Turner, Julian Rix, and ocners were not 
represented, but that on the list were the 
comparatively new names, among others, of 
Van D. Perrine and Miss Fannie Grothjean. 
The mistaken inference seems to have been 
drawn from this by certain persons that a 
reflection was intended upon the apility of 
Mr. Perrine and Miss Grothjean and that 
they were not considered as representative 
American artists. No such reflection was 
intended, and a careful rereading of the 
notice makes it difficult to understand how 
such inference ‘could have been drawn from 
it. The work cf both these artists, partic- 
ularly of Mr. Perrine, has been favorably 
noticed several times in THe Times. Both 
painters have done good work and show 
much promise: Neither, however, has been 
painting long enough or has produced can- 
vases ef such rare merit as to have won for 
them reputations which would place them in 
the same rank as the older artists above 
named. It is therefore no reflection upon 
either Mr. Perrine, Miss Grothjean, or other 
younger American men and women painters 
to state that if the jury, for want cf room, 
found itself cramped for space and com- 
pelled’ to omit some painters, they shovid 
have given Tryon, Turner, Rix, and others, 
from the deserved reputation they bave 
won from years of labor and acknowledged 
ability, preference over younger artists, 
who, however marked their ability, have 
not painting and exhibiting a suffi- 
ciently long time to make them as yet truly 
representative American artists. These 
younger artists and their friends should re- 
member that “art is long”"’ and there will 
be other international expositions and more 
time for them to develop their art so as to 
bring them into the front rank of American 
painters. 


been 


*,* 


The Fellowship—an auxiliary body oe the 
Pennsylvania Aeademy of Fine Arts of Phil- 
adelphia—has determined to collate a special 
form of catalogue of the art resources of 
Philadelphia. In order to accomplish this 
unusual and important undertaking the Fel- 
lowship has appointed a committee for the 
purpose of acquiring information which will 
enable it to determine the location and ac- 
cessibility of these art treasures. The work 
of the Fellowship will not be in the direc- 
tion of a general catalogue, but specifically 
in the preparation of an index or finder to 
the public and private collections. This 
incex or finder will be placed in the Fellow- 
ship's rooms at the Academy for the use of 
the general public. The Fellowship desires 
information regarding the location and own- 
ership of objects classed under the general 
heads of the graphic arts, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, Oriental art, printing and book- 
bindings, heraldry, costumes, musical in- 
struments, and bibliography. 

*.* 

The Pittsburg Amateur Photographers’ 
Society will hold its third international sa- 
lon exhibition in the Carnegie Art Galleries, 
in Pittsburg, from May 17 to 31 inclusive. 
All entry blanks, properly filled out, must 
reach the Secretary not later than May 1, 
and all pictures must reach the society on 
or before the same date. 
*,* 
of 
noted 


A free exhibition edition the 
works by the ornithologist John 
Gould, and which was presented by Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan to the Athenaeum of Hart- 
ford, Conn., in 1899, is now being held in the 
Athenaeum there. The books, which 
illustrated with over 3,000 colored plates, 
are the life work of the late Mr. Gould, who 
died in 1881, and his wife, formerly Miss 
Coxen, who died in 1841. In spite of many 
difficulties and lack of early education, 
wealth, and influence, Mr. Gould rose rapid- 
ly in the scientific world until he became 
the greatest pictorial ornithologist of all 
time, with the possible exception of the 
American Audubon. He loved his work 
deeply; it was his whole life to him, and he 
desired to be known only as John Gould, 
the bird man, 


an of 


are 
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That little art body which calls itself the 
“Ten American Painters’ and paradoxical- 
ly delights in exhibiting again this year, as 
last, the work ot only nine men, opens its 
annual exhibition at the Duran-Ruel gal- 
leries to-day. The members of this body 
pride themselves on their freedom from con- 
vention, and hence, unconventionally, do not 
supply a catalogue of their display. This 
may be refreshing as a novelty, but is not 
convenient to art writers or visitors. There 
are twenty-eight pictures in the present dis- 
play, of which Eiward Simmons contributes 
four, W. L. Metcalf one, J. R. de Camp one, 
E. C. Tarbell five, Childe Hassam three, 
Robert Reid two, J. H.°Twactitman four, F. 
W. Benson three, and J. Alden Weir five. 
The keynote of this little exhibition is clev- 
erness, There is not a single canvas hung 
which may not be called essentially clever, 
while the influence of the modern French 
impressionistic masters invests all, with the 
possible exception of Simmons’s portraits, 
Metcalf’s nude, and De Camp's portrait. 
This does not mean that the work shown is 
devoid of originality. Such ‘painters as 
Twachtman, Hassam, Reid, and Weir, in 
particular, are not weak because they fol- 


low the teachings of Monet. ‘There is a 
curious and popular delusion in America on 
this point, and in the rural districts espe- 
cially the average art lover flees from what 
he terms an impressionistic canvas as he 
would from a mad bull. When, therefore, it 
is said that the influence of the modern 
French impressionists is seen in this exhi- 
bition, the statement is made in a compli- 
mentary sense. Those .who have had the 
opportunity of studying the works of Monet 
and his followers, particularly of. the -Giv- 
erny school; during the past decade have. 
come to, see a great light on the subject of 
impressionism and are prepared to frankly 
acknowledge that these painters are per- 
haps more truthful: interpreters of. the in- 
effable and indescribable charm of nature, 
particularly at early dawn and late twi- 
light, or in general what may be called her 
softer and tenderer moods, than the world, 
save possibly through Corot and Daubigny, 
has ever before known. 


Maurice Prendergast, who first came into 
public notice through the exhibitions of the 
Water Color Club, ts showing at the Mac- 
beth gallery some twenty-six. water colors 
and seventeen monotypes, which form as a 
whole a decidedly unique and extremely in- 
teresting little display. The water colors 
are mostly scenes in Venice, with three or 
four in Capri, two in Rome, and one in 
Sienna. All are outdoor landscapes, with 
figures, and their chief characteristic is thelr 
individuality. Mr. Prendergast has seen 
Venice, Rome, and Capri in a decidedly 
original way, and he has translated, not so 
much the color and atmosphere of those 
Italian cities, as their outdoor life and 
movement. His work lacks tone and sub- 
tlety, but it is extremely delicate, refined, 
and altogether captivating. His architect- 
ural drawing is admirable and he gives ani- 
mation to his pictures with throngs of gayly 
attired carnival crowds, whose members are 
individualized, There is a slight suggestion 
of Japanese art in his tiny figures in their 
gay attire and parasols. The monotypes, 
which for the most part are individual fig- 
ures and little landscapes, are extremely 
delicate in color and are also dexterous and 
individual. The work of Mr. Prendergast 
shows abundant promise, 


*,* 


Mr. Simmons’s two portraits, one a half- 
length standing presentment of a middle- 
_aged florid-faced gentleman, who resembles 
Gen. H, L. Burnétt, is a strong piece of 
work. The pose is natural and easy and 
particularly good is the rendering of the 
right hand, holding a burning cigar. The 
textures of the white waistcoat and black 
coat, thrown carelessly back, are skillfully 
rendered; the flesh tones are perhaps a lit- 
tle too hot, but are emphasized, of course, 
by the white hair and mustache. The sec- 
ond portrait is a seated half-length of a 
gray-bearded elderly man, evidently a civil 
engineer. ‘This portrait is very solid in its 
handling and fine in expression, and, like 
the first, is easy and natural! in pose. Both 
works will enhance Mr. Simmons'’s reputa- 
tion as a portrait painter. 
shows two marines, one breezy and clear- 
aired, the other muddy in color and decided- 
ly inferior. W, L. Metcalf shows a full- 
length female nude reclining on a couch. 
The picture is an admirable piece of draw- 
ing and foreshortening and is rich and warm 
in color. The light that falls on the figure 
from window near by is cleverly 
managed. The single portrait by J. R. 
Mr. the Boston art 
dealer, is simple strong. ‘The five 
works by E. C. Tarbell comprise a girl’s 
head, with picture hat, in an oval frame, 
three plein air studies, and a clever figure 
work—*‘ The Mirror.” Of these the first 
named is the strongest and the more solid 
in treatment. One of the outdoor studies, 
“A Child with 
full of sun and air and rushing wind. These, 
with the two other landscapes, were evi- 
dently painted on the Eastern Long Island 
beaches, and the artist well translates in 
them the.charm of Summer airs and skies 
in that locality. Of the three examples of 
Childe Hassam, an interior, with figure, a 
decorative canvas with nude female figure 
—* September "—and a “ View of Glouces- 
ter,” the last is the best—being really a re- 
markable transcription, treated in a most 
picturesque and delightful way. Robert 
Reid has but two examples, his well-known, 
sunny, and bright “ Water Sprite’’ and a 
large decorative panel with three female 
figures, ‘‘ Autumn,” of which the color 
scheme is his favorite tiger lily. J. H. 
Twachtman has rarely been better repré- 
sented than in his four examples, two— 
‘The Hemlock Pool" and “ The Brook in 
Winter "—painted in low color key, and in 
cool grays and blues, and “My House,” 
full of alr and sunlight. F. W. Benson's 
decorative figure has a daring but success- 
fully carried out color scheme of blue and 
red. His two sporting scenes— Wild Fowl 
Alighting ” and “‘ Early Morning "—evident- 
ly painted on the Chesapeake or Currituck 
marshes, are not only accurate in drawing 
and truthful in atmosphere and feeling, but 
will stir the gunner’s heart. Especially good 
is the “ Early Morning,” with the ducks in 
flight and the gray expanse of marsh and 
sky rose-flushed in the east with the dawn. 
J. Alden Weir has a panel of five pictures 
and is the most important contributor to 
the display. The centre picture is a 
two-figure standing portrait of a moth- 
er and child, life size. Itg,title is “An Af- 
ternoon Stroll,” and it is notable for its 
good drawing and composition, expression, 
and simple, quiet color. There is as usual 
good painting in Mr. Weir's “ Fireside,” a 
study of a little girl and a dog, another 
good child study in “ Sunlight,” and “ The 
Girl in Black Hat,'’ which is chiefly notable 
for the fine pose of the head, 


This artist atso 


an open 
de 
Chase, 
and 


Camp, one of 


Boat,” is extremely clever, 


HISTORICAL NOVELS. : 
Condemn the Bad but Remember — 
the Good. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The letter of “ An Iconoclast,” contained 
in Tse SatuRDAY Review of the 17th inst., 
which is in the nature of a protest against 
the historical novel, undoubtedly contains 
some elements. of truth, especially in: the 
suggestion that unless the writer of such a 
novel ig thoroughly. grounded in the facts 
which form the basis of his effort, mach 
harm may be done, and erroneous ideas 
may be inculcated in the minds of a reader 
whose historical knowledge ig not broad 
and accurate. 

As the writer further suggests, it also 
would doubtless be better for readers to 
gain their knowledge of history from his- 
torical writings, that is, histories as such, 
and not from the more popular form which 
the novel erects. 

This suggestion might be carried a step 
further in the statement that it would be 
better that the historical knowledge of each 
individual would be more accurate if it 
were gained from a study of the original 
data, monuments, and manuscripts, both 
here and in the libraries of the Old World. 
But of course, for obvious reasons, such 2 
line of study, except to the very few, is 
impossible,.and for the same reasony. the 
great works of modern historians, (and by 
modern historians I mean the historians. of 
the past century,) will never become pop- 
ular with the masses. 

Hence it is that now and then a gifted 
writer and a sound and accurate historical 
scholar can weave a story by the use of 
absolutely accurate historical facts which 
will reach the masses and give them an 
accurate knowledge of the times and char- 
acters depicted which otherwise they would 
never possess. 

I would cite but two examples of the 
class of stories I have mentioned. In “A 
Tale of Two Cities,” a novel marvelously 
interesting. and yet historically accurate, 
Dickens has given to the world a picture 
of the times of the French Revolution 
which has become a heritage to the masses 
of the English-speaking race of this and 
the past generation. 

Mr. Ford’s “ Janice Meredith " is another 
novel which during the past year has awak- 
ened new interest in our Revolutionary 
days. Its historical accuracy in the great 
events portrayed, such as the campaign in 
New Jersey, the battles of Trenton, Mon- 
mouth, «nd Yorktown, and especially the 
vivid view it gives of the people and the 
times cannot be gainsaid by quotations 
from the most accurate and perhaps the 
greatest of American historians, George 
Bancroft. 

No one can read Mr. Ford's book without 
a broader, deeper view of the great strug- 
gle and sacrifice through which American 
liberty and independence were achieved, of 
the immense debt of gratitude our country 
will ever owe to Washington, and the re- 
sult must be, if the reader lays to heart 
its lessons, that he will be a better Ameri- 
can. 

Undoubtedly many historical nove:s 
might better have been left unwritten, but 
in condemning the bad let us not forget the 
good which through this agency hay been 
often wrought. HENRY K. DAVIS. 

New York, Feb. 22, 1900. 

. 


Histories Far Better Worth Reading. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

During the last few weeks some of your 
correspondents have been very profuse in 
their praise of certain historical 
novels, and I have heard some overzealous 
individualg claim that they were good 
as history. Now, the fact is they are simple, 
ordinary novels, with many historical names 
and a little history thrown in, and neither 
‘Janice Meredith” nor “ Richard Carvel” 
is near enough to the classics to be recom- 
mended by school teachers as books the 
scholars ought to read. s 

There are afew novels that give us some 
historical facts. For instance, Victor Hugo 
in ‘*‘ Les Miserables” gives a description 
of the battle of Waterloo accurate enough 
have been quoted almost verbatim by 
some of our public speakers. One of these 
much-praised books brings in the names of 
Washington, Lee, Howe, and others, and 
many who find it easier to read an ordinary 
novel than history imagine they are gaining 
a knowledge of history, and quote to their 
friends accordingly, forgetful of the fact 
that the author, like Joseph Smith with his 
Mormon Bible, drew largely upon his imagi- 
nation. Better read the siege of Yorktown 
from Lossing’s “ Field Book of the Revolu- 
tion "’ (Harper's) than from the novel. 

Read Richard Carvel carefully and the 
only history you get is an account of the 
battle of the Bon Homme Richard and the 
Serapis in a few pages, and here it is so 
troublesome to separate fact from fiction 
that he who is uracquainted -vith or unwill- 
ing to make comparisons with a real history 
had better not quote unless he adds “as 
given in a novel.” 

To be sure, throughout the book there are 
many noted names mentioned—perhaps giv- 
ing their true character, perhaps not. Amer- 
icans have always honored and respected 
the name of that English statesman, 
Charles Fox, Why, then, pick out the very 
worst traits of this man’s character, mak- 
ing them worse than they probably were? 
This man at the age of twenty-one was 
able to hold his own among the greatest 
debaters of England, and we are unwilling 
to put him down as a dissipated gambler 
and user of profane language. If our novel- 
ists must bring In great names, let them in 
their imagination soar toward the good ofa 
man’s life and not to the evil. 

These books are fair as novels, but be- 
cause they have three pages of history to 


so-called 


as 


to 





two hundred of fiction, they deserve no bet- 
ter name, and our would-be easy learners 
of history had better not put them on their 
shelves as reference books. There are hun- 
dreds of histories written in a popular style 
that would be much more »deneficial to our 
young people than these books, which, in- 
stead of being ranked as classics, will in 
a few years be entirely forgotten. 

These books may be good to while away 
the time on a train, but then they should 
be laid away in the closet, for they do not 
come up to the standard of many novels 
now in our bookcases. 

HENRY CARRINGTON. 

INew York, March 10, 1900. 


Have Their Place in Education. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In last week’s issue of THE SATURDAY 
Review, “Iconoclast” begins his protest 
against the historical novel by stating the 
startling conclusion that, educationally con- 
sidered, the novel, especially the historical 
novel, is of no value, The only premises or 
foundation for this extraordinary etatement 
is founded on the fact that ‘‘ Hugh Wynne” 
and “The Seats of the Mighty” do not 
conform (in his opinion) to sound historical 
data. Remember, Iconoclast, that educa- 
tional principles are not arrived at in this 
way. To show the educational value of the 
historical novel, I will quote from “ Lect- 
ures on Teaching,” by J. G. Fitch, an ac- 
knowledged authority, 

* * * To all who desire to give English 
history that piace in their pupil's affection 
and interest which it deserves, I would say, 
Make your own miscellaneous reading tell 
upon your school lessons. * * * Within 
the range of such reading also may fairly 
be included good extracts from “ Ivanhoe 
or “ Waverley,” from ‘‘The Last of the 
Barons,” from ‘‘ Westward, Ho,” or “* Hen- 
ry Esmond.” It may be said, perhaps, that 
all this ie not history; that children come 
to school to learn facts, not fictions, and 
that there is danger of relaxing the bonds 
of intellectual discipline by introducing into 
the schoolroom material of so unscholastic 
a character as a play of Shakespeare or a 
novel of Sir Walter Scott. But to this it 
may be easily replied that my recommenda- 
tion only extends to contrivances by which 
book work of ordinary kind is to be supple- 
mented, not any device for superseding it. 
We are not to use the imagination as an 
alternative, but as a help to the memory. 


The historical novel, therefore, has a 
place in education. I do not wish to state 
that the reading of Irving's “Mahomet” 
or “Conquest of Granada" do not give 
“real pleasure” or “‘ bestow a benediction 
fn the sense of duty done and time well 
spent,” but I mean to affirm very strenu- 
ously that the historical novel is of use 
from an educational standpoint. 
J. M. ROEDER. 
New York, Feb. 18, 1900. 


The Weight of the World Against 
Him. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I enjoy the literary correspondence in THe 
SATURDAY REVIEW, and my attention was 
taken by an article in the issue for Feb. 17 
signed “An Iconoclast,” the burden of 
which was a savage attack upon historical 
fiction. = 

I think the gentleman will find that the 
weight of the world’s testimony is against 
him in this matter. The renewed popular- 
ity of the historical novel is no doubt the 
sign of a healthy reaction from the over- 
wrought and turgid realism which has char- 
acterized a large proportion of the fiction 
issued during the last two decades. I think 
no one can dispute that even a weak and 
unsatisfactory historical story forms safer 
and healthier reading for the general pub- 
lic than the passionate and heated descrip- 
tions of the erotic novel. 

That great series of fiction which is the 
pride and glory of English literature, the 
Waverley novels, are nearly all historical 
in plot and action. Dickens is hardly ever 
considered as a historical novelist, and yet 
the “Tale of Two Cities" is strictly his- 
torical, and “ Barnaby Rudge,” the best 
novel he ever produced, in my estimation, 
contains the most striking description of 
the Gordon riots ever written. 

The best of Cooper's novels have for their 
theme incidents connected with the early 
history of this country. Charles Lever's in- 
teresting stories of the Napoleonic era are 
well known. Dumas’s rollicking series of 
French romances are nearly all concerned 
with the dramatic and picturesque episodes 
of French history. 

“The Chouans,” by Balzac, probably the 


most widely known of any of his novels, | 


may fairly be considered inthisclass. While 
that great romance “ Les Miserables,” al- 
though it cannot be considered as a histor- 
ical work of fiction, gives vivid descriptions 
of the battle of Waterloo and the stormy 
scenes in Paris in the days of the barri- 
cades. 

Historical fiction is like all other fiction in 
that a person must use his reason and judg- 
ment to correct false statements and im- 
pressions. 

“The Seats of the Mighty” I have never 
read, but I have just finished reading the 
beautiful Continental edition of “ Hugh 
Wynne.” One should have sympathy for 
the person whose literary fibre is of that 
nature that he can see nothing in the book 
to praise or appreciate. Most of the char- 
acters 'n the work are well drawn. The 
practical, frank, and fearless nature of Aunt 
Gainor forms a striking contrast to the 


cold, unsympathetic, and bigoted character: 


of the elder Wynne. No man who reveres 
the memory of his mother can fail to be 
charmed with the nature of Mrs. Wynne 
and the love and tenderness which she lav- 
ished upon her stalwart son. ; 

“Hugh Wynne” is not a work of the. 
highest order of literary geni is 
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temporary fiction and a novel of which 
Americans may well be proud. 

Ail honor to the great historical novels 
of the world! They have carried pleasure, 
entertainment, solace, and instruction to 
thousands upon thousands of human lives. 
Amid the bustle and turmoil of the great 
city, in the bivouac of the soldier, upon the 
tempest-swept bosom of the mighty deep, in 
the lonely camps of pioneers, amid the icy 
terrors of the frozen zone, in each and 
every quarter of the globe, wherever the 
foot of civilized man has fallen, there you 
will find the works of the great masters of 
historical fiction, performing their mission 
as cheering and uplifting companions, in 
prosperity, solitude, and affliction, to those 
who are engaged in the storm and stress of 
our strenuous life. 

I shall take an early opportunity to read 
“The Seats of the Mighty.” 

CLARENCE ADAMS. 

Chester, Vt., March 6, 1900. 


How Writers Could Put Readers on 
Guard, 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In writing a historical novel the author 
takes upon himself a grave responsibility, 
and it is a question hdéw far he should allow 
himself to go in making real people of the 
past do and tay things. Would it not be 
a good idea for men like Messrs. Ford, 
Churchill, Major, Mitchell, <:nd Crawford to 
insert alongside their text some sign to in- 
dicate whether what they say about Wash- 
ington, for instance, is historically accurate 
or only half true or wholly fiction? Some 
symbol printed on the margin of the book, 
opposite certain passages which are likely 
to puzzle the reader, would beagreat help to 
the general public, which does not have the 
time to verify all the assertions that are 
represented as facts. 

Some years ago I came across a set of 
signs, by whom prepared I know not, for 
the use of readers. The marking of books 
after this or some similar tabulation makes 
every reader his own critic, in a way, and 
a modified system of this sort for the use of 
historical novelists might prove a desirable 
innovation. I append figures in place of the 
symbols to which I have referred, and only 
wish I could say who originated them. 

1. Signifies that this paragraph contains 
the main propositions to be proved or illus- 
trated in this chapter, the staple or one of 
the staples on which the chain hangs. 

2. This sentiment is true, will bear ex- 
panding, and will open a field indefinite in 
extent. 

8%. This, if carried out, would not stand the 
test of experience, and is therefore incor- 
rect. 

4. Doubtful as to sentiment. 

5. Doubtful in point of fact. 

6. Good, and the facts will only strengthen 
the position. 

7. Bad; facts will not support It. 

8. Irrelevant to the subject; had better 
been omitted. 

9. Repetition; the author is moving in a 
circle. 

10. Not Inserted. 

11. In good taste. 

12. In bad taste. 

Of course, these signs may be multiplied 
so as to cover literary technicalities, &c. 
This realm of marginalia is a most interest- 
ing one, as my own library shows. 

LEON MEAD. 

Binghamton, N. Y., Feb. 27, 1900. 


Archdeacon Brady’s Story.* 


This new romance by the author of “ For 
Love of Country ” tells a thrilling story of 
the war of 1812, including the great fight 
between the Constitution and the Guerriére. 
As a faithful and spirited picture of the 
life and the events of that stirring time, the 
book merits a high place among American 
historical novels. 

Two half-brothers, commanding the one 
an English, the other an American ship; 
the love story of both, and the beautiful 
friendship of the heroines for each other, 
supply the imaginative and romantic feat- 
ures of the tale, and are the occasion of 
some tender pictures thrown upon the dark 
background of war. 

The story cannot fail to be read with deep 
interest by old and young, but to the boy in 
his teens it will be a veritable mine cf de- 
lights. He will be absorbed by its recital 
of the brave deeds of old, and not less 
(though he would not say so for the world) 
by its double romance—its tale of the love 
“faithful unto death,” and the love that 
glorifies life: 

We cannot, however, protest too strongly 
against the “epic of the whip.” If historic 
accuracy required the introduction. of this 
shocking episode the details should have 
been omitted. Ethically as well as artistic- 
ally, the horrible minutiae are a crime 
against the reader, especially the young 
reader. Like seeing a man hanged; such 
descriptions sicken tne mature, but bru- 
talize the young. 

Mr. Brady’s style, thongh usually vivid 
and succinct, is oceasionally disfigured by 
a sentence fearfully and wonderfully made, 
such as the following verbal labyrinth: 


Sir James Heathcote accompanied by a 
distant connection of his, Miss Evelyn 
Heathcote, having left his wife, who be- 
came more and more English, though not 
less of a Fitzhugh, with each succeeding 

ear, at home, came over to Virginia to 
took after his ancestral estates. 


Consciously or unconsciously, Mr. Brady 
has made his story a dramatic sermon upon 
Gen. Sherman’s stern text, “ War is hell.’’ 
War's fierce passions, its cruelties, its hor- 
rors, its power of stifling natural affection, 
of slaying pity—how cheap ft holds life, how 
far-reaching are its desolations and its tra- 
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gedies, all are depicted with unusual clear- 
ness and force. True, Mr. Brady shows its 
other side, too, the heroism it evokes, the 
self-sacrifice which seems almost to sancti- 
fy it, and, despite the admissions of Chapter 
XXXVII., we fancy him in accord with the 
much-discussed lines of another reverend 
author: 

And as I note how nobly natures form 

Under the war’s red rain, I deem it true 
That He who made the earthquake and the 

storm 

Perchance made battles, too. 

May we be pardoned for the digression 
of saying that Dr. Johnson long ago saw 
the weak point of this oft-repeated plea 
for war, and uttered the decisive word on 
this, as on many other subjects? “ He 
laughed at Kaimes’s opinion that war was 
a good thing occasionally, as so much valor 
and virtue were exhibited in it. ‘A fire,’ 
says Johnson, ‘ might as well be thought a 
good thing; there is the bravery and ad- 
dress of the firemen in extinguishing it; 
there is much humanity exerted in saving 
the lives and properties of the poor suffer- 
ers; yet, after all this, who can say a fire 
is a good thing?’” 

There is grave danger that patriotism 
should come to be synonymous with the 
spirit of battle, and it is much to be wished 
that Mr. Bradyjs and other eloquent and 
patriotic pens would busy themselves with 

“The savage wars of peace,” 

and would impress upon the rising genera- 
tion the fact that patriotism is not only nor 
chiefly following the flag into carnage, but 
that it is strife against internal foes that 
menace ‘he body politic; against ignorance, 
vice, and crime; against the evils of pov- 
erty and the evils of wealth; against the 
bribery and corruption that poison the very 
springs of liberty; against secret canker and 
shameless sin; that the love of country is 
not so much demonstrated in the clash of 
arms as in making ours a land of which its 
wisest and noblest may justly be proud, and 
in which those who love the righteousness 
that exalteth a nation shall greatly care to 
dwell, 


A Searchlight on History.* 


Mr. Charles E. Little, coenpiler of “* Bibli- 
cal Lights” and “Historical Lights and 
Side Lights,” has placed the following 
legend upon the title page of his new work, 
“Cyclopedia of Classified Dates, for the 
use of students of history and for all per- 
sons. who desire speedy access to the facts 
and events which relate to the histories of 
the various countries of the world, from 
the earliest recorded dates.’’ This general 
description, as suggestive as it is, hardly 
gives one more than an intimation of tho 
mass of valuable and permanent material 
that Mr. Little has collected within his 
1,462 pages. 

In seeking information on any subject the 
searcher naturally puts one of three ques- 
tions: Where? When? What? The searcher 
in proceeding from the known to the un- 
known must, of course, have some raison 
d'étre for his inquiry. This may consist of 
an appropriate date, a locality, a person's 
name, an event, or, in short, many other 
things. In order to find a response to even 
one of the three questions above noted it 
has hitherto been necessary to apply to par- 
ticular books of cyclopedic information, or 
to the countless volumes that are generally 
classified as histories, biographies, and en- 
cyclopedias. Yet here in a single volume 
we find the questions, Where? When? and 
What? answered in regard to over 95,000 
events or existing facts of more or less im- 
portance, 

The plan of Mr. Little’s work comprises 
a threefold classification worked out 
through the body of the volume. First, the 
classification by countries or by geograph- 
ical location, alphabetically arranged; sec- 
ond, the classification by year and day of 
month; third, the classification according 
to the nature of the event itself. 

Mr. Little’s “Cyclopedia of Classified 
Dates*’ does not merely supply one long- 
felt want, but many. Not only is it an ad- 
mirable volume for all literary workers, 
educators, and scientists to have at their 
elbows, but to the busy man of affairs, to 
the household, ft will particularly appeal, 
owing to the vast amount of constantly de- 
sired information that it contains and the 
ease with which this information may be 
obtained, It is, more than any other work 
that we have seen, a veritable searchlight 
on history. The chronological order of the 
general classification invites data of more 
recent date than is presented. It is to be 
hoped that the publishers will from time to 
time augment the work in the light of con- 
temporaneous events, 


In The Author's Edition of Mark Twain's 
works, which Chatto & Windus are publish- 
ing with commendable rapidity in England, 
occurs “ Following the Equator,” in two 
volumes. This is a strange title for the 
English reviewers, who grasp the work 
eagerly, half expecting to have something 
new open within their hands. They read a 
little and then wax resentful, for they dis- 
cover a book that they had reviewed nearly 
three years ago. “It is rather absurd,” re- 
marks The Athenaeum, “that Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus should publish the same 
book under two different titles, the ordinary 
edition we have being styled ‘ More Tramps 
Abroad.’ The illustrations are rather ambi- 
tious and striking. The end of the second 
volume contains a shrewd character sketch 


of Mr. Rhodes.” 
a 8 


Thomas Jefferson’s important utterances 
on many vital topics have been included in 
“The Jeffersonian Cyclopedia,” edited by 
John P. Foley and shortly to be published 
by the Punk & Wagnalis Company. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Prof. McMaster’s New Volume, 


HISTORY OF THE 
PEOPLE OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


By Prof. JoHn Bach McMAsTER. 
(1821-1830.) Svo. 
$2.50. 

The fifth volume of Prof. J. B. McMaster’s 
“History of the People of the United States "* 
deals with the close of Monroe's term, the admin- 
istrations of John Quincy Adams, and the stormy 
opening years of Andrew Jackson. It describes 
the development of the democratic spirit, the 
manifestations of new interest in social prob- 
lems, and the various conditions and plans pre- 
sented between 1821 and 1830. To a large extent 


the intimate phases of the subjects which are 
treated have received scant attention heretofore. 
A peculiar Interest attaches to th various bank- 
ing and financial experiments pre, osed and adopt- 
ed at that time, to the humani‘arian and social- 
istic movements, the improvements in the condl- 
tions of city life, to the autror’s full presenta- 
tion of the literary activity Jf the country, and 
his treatment of the relations of the East and 
West. Many of these subjects have necessitated 
years of first-hand investigations and are now 
treated adequately for the first time. 


THE THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 
OF TAXATION. 


By Davip Ames WELLS, LL. D., D. C. L, 
author of “ Recent Economic 
Changes,” ete. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

The appearance of Dr. Wells's important work 
at this time, when questions relating to taxation 
are attracting such serious attention, is pecullar- 
ly opportune. For many years Dr. Wells had in 
view the preparation of this volume, in order to 
present a record of his own experiences in prac- 
tical contact with State and national tax sys- 
tems, and of his studies and conclusions drawn 
from the history of taxation in other countries, 

He sifted facts and theories with a view to com- 


bining the best of both into a volume which might 
serve as an account of existing tax methods, and 
as an index or guide to a better system. In his 
later chapters the law of the diffusion of taxes ip 
developed, and the author discusses the best meth- 
ods of taxation. Dr. Wells's work will remain an 
invaluable summary of the subject, and a most 
useful guide in the consideration of the many 
questions which confront individuals, corpora- 
tions, and the public. 


ADVANCED 
ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. 


By Epwarp G. Hows. International Ed- 
ucation Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
This volume has been prepared to provide @ 
symmetrical graded course in natural science for 


the higher grades of the grammar school, and as 
a help to teachers and school officers in estab- 
lishing definite and progressive graded work. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


Vol. V. 
Cloth, with Maps, 


Vest Pocket Series. 


NEW VOLUME JUST RBADY: 
Sonnets from the Portuguese. 
By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
PREVIOUS VOLUME: 
Fitz Gerald's Rubaiyat, with Preface 


Vocabulary, by Nathan Haskell Dale. 
15,000 copies of this edition sold to date. 


and 


The Most Exquisite Hand-Made Paper 
Editions Ever Issued. 


These two books are issued in the 
ing styles: 
Blue paper wrapper, per volume, post- 
paid e 
Hemp cloth, per volume, postpaid... 
Flexible leather, gilt top, per volume, 
Postpaid ........+.. We eesscescceces 
Japan vellum copies, per volume, post- 


follow- 


-25 net 
40 net 


-75 net 


MR. MOSHER’S SPRING ANNOUNCE- 
MENT LIST SENT POSTPAID TO ANY 
ADDRBSS. 


THOMAS B, MOSHER, 
at XLV Exchange St., Portland, Me. 


Before buying anywhere 
else call or write to 


HENRY MALKAN, 


NO. 1 WILLIAM STREET, 
(Hanover Square.) 
Tel. 1,121 Broad. 


Lowest Prices in Greater New York 


My Price. 
Robespierre—Sardouw ...... Se deevess $1.50 DSe 
Lying Prophets—Phillpotts 1.50 D8e 
Transvaal from Within 2.10 
Impressions of South Africa........ 2.45 
Boldrewood’s Sealskin Cloak... Bie 
Magnay’s Fall of a Star.... 35e 


ALL $1.50 BOOKS 98c. 


~The Absent-Minded 
‘Beggar 
By RUDYARD KIPLING 


The only authorized edition of this famous poem 
in separate form. Printed on fine deckle-edge 
paper, in two colors, with artistic borders, 


a - 
Small quarto, 25 cents. 
For Sale Everywhere. 


BRENTANO’S 
New York 


Mail and Library 
Orders a Specialty. 





YORKSHIRE, 


Its Highways and Byways, His- 
torical and Topographical.” 

The present histurieal and topographical 
descripticn of Yorkshire does for that par- 
ticular section what Mr. Stephen Gynne did 
for Donegal and Antrim last Spring, Mr. 
Bradley for North Wales, and the editor of 
the present volu.ne for Devon and Corn- 
wall. The interesi of the book is much en- 
hanced by its numervus illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell: and Hugh Thomson; 
by the laiier especially well illustrating a 
Cavalier and Roundhead story from the an- 
nals of Doncaster in the civil war. Twenty- 
two picked men made an attempt to capture 
the commanding General on the other side; 
not with the intention of hurting him, but 
in order ‘o be alse to exchange the Parlia- 
for Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale, a Royalist leader, who was a prisoner 
at Nottingham, about whom a story 
was ia circulation that it was the Intention 
of the Roundhead Gen, 
bring h's captive under the 
Noyahst Pontefract, 
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rbber le 
Mr 


history has 
by the strer 
f staze on W 
have been played out with 
> nu soil which has t 
nd through by the very 
ind; a sturdy bulwark 
ross the whole width 
irack of the Scotch in- 
lition, of romance, and 
so great and varied, so 
rare a medley exqu'site river-valleys 
faliing ont of wild moorland hills, of hich, 
grassy dales along the wind-swept mount- 
ains and stern seacoast as can be 
matched ‘onl other If life in 
York , tame throvghout all 
history f its dalesmen had been peaceful 
shepher id uns reaGv to g've un- 
questioning loyalty te every King who sat 
at Westminster, if its townsmen had been 
Placid traders and its great forests had nev- 
er bred an outlaw—yet men would have wan- 
dered over its mountains and gazed dow: 
its valleys with delight for their very bean- 
ty. * * * Human interest which clings to 
every mile of the vast area of Yorkshire, 
making of that country not only an epitome 
of English histery t more than that, a 
monument of fierce sions and bloody 
tragedies, of crue’ rai and gallant expedi- 
tio: which cries out loudly for our sym- 
pathy and interest, even in these days of 
peace For many a century Yorkshire life 
was a splendid pageant, and though 
banners and the pennants have long since 
swept away elsewhere, though the dales 
are silent which to echo with 
the clank of spears or harness, and 
the daw nest freely in the roof- 
less castle of Scrope and Mobray, or 
defile the sacred precincts of Fountains and 
of Rievaulx—still those who listen 
may catch some echo of the distant 
clear and ringing through all the genera- 
tlons which have come and gone. A very 
little fancy will people those valleys once 
more with the musters of sturdy yeomen 
who rode to Bannockburn or Flodden, will 
raise 1in the banners of the Five Wounds 
of Ch or call up the picture of the first 
messengers spurring into York from the 
field of Marston Moor, where, through the 
long Summer evening. the citizens knelt 
praying in their churches that they might 
be spared that terror which was surely 
falling on them. - 
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strong appeal. 
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ire comparatively few, 
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to touch upon a 
its many detail Sherwood 
Robin Hood, the great 
York and Lancaster as 


Holl’s Chronicles, 


struggle between 


extracted 


and espectally in rela- 


*HIGHWAYS AND BY-WAYS IN YORKSHIRE. 
By Artbur H yorway. With illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell and Hugh Thomsen. London: 
Macmillan & © Limited. New York: The 
Macmillan Company 1899. $2.00, 


one | 


| simply dated “once upon a time, 


troopers | 


| beautiful chape! on the bridge, 
| possible to add that the book will be found 
! of much interest 18 a story, and an ideal 


| district 


To The 


‘If be kidnapped by four | 


of } 


the | 


rightly | 


from j 


tion to Chfford and the Earle of Warwicke, 
its references to Whiiby, Northallerton, 
Gretta Bridge, Richmond with its story of 
King Arthur and his knights, its cave, and 
the small drummer boy, whom soldiers 
quartered at the castle, induced to test the 
truth of the old traditions, and the state- 
ment that 2 long passage which started 


| from the castle led to Easby Abbey. So the 


boy willingly faced all the risks of fallen 
masonry, of dangerous vapors, darkness, 
fear, and the rest, and entered the passage 
drumming vigorous'y. The men in all safety 
above ground followed his passage through 
the castle courtyard and the streets of 
Richmond, until suddenly just outside the 
grammar school the drumming ceased, 
never to be resumed. This story, Mr. Nor- 
way tells us, like others of the kind 
" but 
one can tell what stopped the boy's drum- 
ming. The boy's eager little face has given 


is, 


no 


| Mr. Thomson an opportunity for another 


unusually clever drawing. Mr. Norway 
writes of the drummer and hf® fate: 
Perhaps he found King Arthur and lies 
there sleeping with him at th‘s hour. Per- 
haps, but why speculate on what remains 
a mystery? There are those who say that 
if you stand upon this spot at night when 
the streets are quiet, and the lights are 
out, and only the loud singing of the river 
fills the air, you may hear, very faint and 
distant the long rolling #@® a drum, some 


| signal, surely from the child who lies for- 


gotten in dark caverns of the earth, some 
appeal to those who go about in fresh air 
and see the clear skies of the upper world. 


One would like to linger over Bolton Cas- 
tle, with its memories of Mary Stuart, over 
Kirkstall Abbey, ard Wakefield, with its 
but it is only 


could one use it, as a companion 
long and leisurely ramble over the 
so clearly pictured for us. The illus- 
trations and full-page plates, liberally scat- 


tered the four hundred pages 


guide, 
in a 


throughout 


| which go to make up the volume, naturally 


add materially to the book's effectiveness. 


| Mr. Spie'mann’s Thackeray Book 


Again. 

Vew York Times Saturday Review: 

The publishers of Mr, Spielmann's book 
Thackeray's contributions to Punch 
have advertised him widely as “ the great- 
living authority on Thackeray.” This 
statement I am inclined to question, as the 
only evidence he has given in any of his 
published w knowledge of 
Thackeray has hitherto been confined ex- 
clusively to but a 


fragment of been 


on 


est 


itings of a 


rather, to 


to 


Punch, or, 
Punch, 
not upon any ¢ | acumen or spe- 
of the but upon 
the accidental possession of a cash-book of 
a Punch This alone, I 
itself sufficient justify 


and have 


itica 


subject, 


based, 


cial solely 


study 


editor. submit, is 


not of to the be- 


towal upon Mr. Spielmann of a title which | 
| than a rather tearful insignificance, 


Mr. 
whose 


belor right Charles 
Johns 
bors 
the 


Thackeray, 


by 


on of 


lo Plumptre 
painstaking la- 
have 


of 


London, 
able criticisms 


and 


and earned 


respect admiration students of 


However, if 


the title, let him by all means assume it, 


but before doing so he should prove his fit- | * 


ness by passing a examination be- 
committee As 
would suggest the 
YORK TIMES SATURDAY 
The Athenaeum of London, 
Charles Plumptre Johnson. 
herewith a 


fair 


proper 


fore a competent such a 


of 
REVIEW, 


ommittee I 
The New 
the editor 
and Mr 
submit 


editor 
of 


series of ten 
forming a examination 
subject, and if the judges, 


that Mr. 


paper this 
a majority of 
has 


on 
or 
declare 


them, Spielmann 


passed his 


cellence of 80 per cent., I will agree to pay | 
Rob- | 


to the Red 
erts’s army 


Cross Society with 
in South Africa the 
The only conditions I make 
Spielmann shall file his 
of The Athenaeum on or 


Gen 
sum of £10. 
that Mr. 
with the 
before 


are 
answers 


editor 


swers shall be filed a declaration, on honor, 


that he has received no aid or 
whatever from any other person 
this examination paper on a 
of Thackeray: 
1, Were any of Thackeray's contributions 
Punch ever reprinted in that journal in 
whole or in part? If so, when and where? 
2. Have any of the papers on “ Important 
from the Seat of War” been reprinted in 
whole or in part in London? If state 
when, wher d what part. 
Did Thi y ever write a 
one of the or of Alexandre 
(Not the *' Three Musketeers."') 


suggestion 
| append 
bibliography 


sO, 
review of 


If so, state 


when and where it appeared, when reprint- | 


ed, if ever, and what is the of 
Thackeray's authorship. 

4. When and where was the ballad of 
“The Sorrows of Werther” first printed? 

5. Was Thackeray ever credited with hav- 
ing written a story called ‘‘My First 
Waltz’? If so, state when and where it 
was printed and whether or not Thackeray 
actually wrote it, 

6 When and where was the lecture 
“Charity and Humor” first printed? 

7. Did Thackeray ever draw a series 
illustrations for ‘ Undine’? If so, 
when and for whom 

8. Where did the ballads 
and “ The Age of Wisdom” 

9 Who was Thackeray's 
“Going to See a Man 
was the man hanged? 

10. What, if any, is the evidence 
Thackeray demanded higher pay for ‘ 
Yellowplush Papers" before the series 
completed? 
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State 
“ Altra Cura” 
first appear? 
companion 

Hanged,” and 


in 
who 


rhe 
was 


FREDERICK §8. 
Philadelphia, March 9, 1900, 
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In Praise of Herman Melville, 

To The New York Townes Saturday Review: 
Last Summet in London I read in 

New YorK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW 
article entitled ‘Read the OJd Books.” 
dially agree with Mr. Alden’in his high esti- 
mate of the works of the late William Her- 
man Melville, books almost unknown to the 
present generation, both in England and 
America. Mr. Alden pronounces kim “ the 
most original genius that America has pro- 
duced."” He had, however, a brother genius 
in Nathaniel Hawthorne, whose works are 


an 


| very 


both | 





Mr. Spielmann is envious of | 


; caulay’s 


| effort 


I also 


questions, | 


examination with a recorded ex- | 


the | 
Ist day of April, 1900, and that with his an- | 


study of 


| could 
| and preserving a State at 


Dumas? | 


j are 


of | 
| of 


that | 
} such a 


| every 
| spoke 


| terribly 
| ily upon him as upon those who made p 
it 


THE | 


I cor- | 


pendently 


| this REVIEW, ot 


also more or less caviare to the general, 
swamped as we are by this cverwhelming 
deluge of modern literature. It may be said 
that these two American authors had no 
precursors and have had no successors, and 
stand unique in English literature. Like 
Melville, I have also in my youth had a 
brtef experience ina merchant ship, a Yan- 
kee whaler, and an American man-of-war. 
As a sailor boy in the maimtop of the 
United States ship Ohio I was fascinated 
by his “ Typee,” ‘* Omoo,"” * White Jacket,” 
and his weird “Moby Dick; or, the 
Whale.” “ fypee" ts an enchanting idyll 
of the South Sea, and to the gospe) truth 
of “ White Jacket" @ife in a man-of-war) 
I can personally testify, having served three 
years in the United States Navy, 1846-0. 

In London I became acquainted with Mr. 
F. Bullen, the now well-known author of 
the “ Cruise of the Cachalot.”’ He had never 
heard of Meiville. Such is fame. I :ent him 
“Moby Dick,” and he promptiy informed me 
by letter that he had devoured it at a sit- 
ting, (all night;) that he felt after reading 
that astounding book like a duffer and dis- 
couraged about his own work. The weird 
romance that Melvitle has interwoven in 
that work he did not appreciate, but that 
is a matter of taste. Melville, like Turner, 
delighted in * color,” and sometimes in lurid 
color. d 

Melville, I understand 
himself in his 
rally left severely alone, 
discovered him 
stay in New 


, deliberately effaced 
latter years and was natu- 
but I accidentally 
years ago during my 
having much in 
common, we became good friends. Though 
a delightful talker when in the mood, he 
was abnormal, as most geniuses are, and 
had to be handled with care. He seemed to 
me to hold his work in small esteem, and 
discouraged my attempts to discuss them. 
‘You know,” he would say, “.aore about 
them than I do. 1 have forgotten them.’’ 
He would give me no informa*ion about the 
old whaling tradition of the fiendish White- 
Whale, (* Moby Dick,"’) which was sald to 
haunt the sea about the Chitoe Islands, 
south of Valparaiso, and was almost offend- 
ed when [ inquired so curiously about his 
toiling from the maintopgallant yard of the 
frigate—(‘‘ White Jacket "’)—a tour de force 
of writing, in my opinion. The first part of 
‘Mardi” is also a lovely picture of these 

Summer isles of Eden in dark purple 
spheres of sea.”’ In his latter years he 
perpetrated some queer poetry,’ which, 
like Walt Whitman's, Browning's, and Kip- 
ling’s ‘ Barrack Baliads,”’ are not for the 
likes of me 
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Misunderstood Machiavellt. 

Vew York Times Saturday Review: 
in the gospel according to 
Teufelsdréckh tells us that 
of and disbelief, 
been pulled down; you can- 
And 
devil been proved— 
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all, nothing more 
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heroic, if somewhat 
to waken the English-speaking peo- 
the 


states- 


ple to the understanding of 
that the Italian 
man in propounding the damnable theories 
that the pages of 
and notubly those of 


whatever be 


proper mo- 


tives guided rreat 


blot most of his 

“The Prince.” 
Machiavelli himself, 
the naked 
words. Hence 


books, 

For 
said of 
there can be no question about 
his 
must b 
point at issue 
? If the 
said unhesitatingly 
little, if indeed 
Machiavelli 


and sincere in 


contained in 
we take 
What is the 


velli or his theories 


immorality 
the st 


and «learly under- 


stood Machia- 
first, then it 
that 


reason 


may be there is 
very 


that 


any to believe 


was not thoroughly hon 


that 
great 
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** the 
men 


perience of 


what he wrote 


of 


long ex- 


knowledge of the ac 


tions 
acquired in the course of a 
modern affairs and a continual 
which he 
inything else 
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antiquity "’ possessed 
that 
practical rules that 
hope of 
such a 


taught 


method 


him than his 
only 
insure a reasonable uniting 
time and 
among such men as he lived. 17 
at the root which caused the 
utter lack faith 
when we reflect 
he 


surprised at 


e worm 
withering was 
in his 
upon the character 


his 
And 
those 


or fellow-men 
of 
into contact, we 
unduly this lack of 
What else man who lived in 
the Borgias think but that ‘ 
naturally bad, 


with whom came 


cannot be 
faith. 


the age of 


could a 
men 
and will 
you’ that 
fine, that 
affirmed 
false, 
gain ’’? 
unding see 
man with 


not observe 
their 


scoundrels,”’ 
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} 
ana 


faith “men 
“of men it 


that they are 


are 
in 
may in general 
thankless, fickle, 
danger, greedy of 
the misunde 
from confusing 

Moreover, there is doubtless 
owing to the fact that the di 
ism is often “the r of 
his own face in a glass.” 

It is, of course, impossible in 
pass of a word like this to do justite to 
subject, but these two principal 
points may be strongly urged: First, that 
Machiavelli and his theories must not be 
confounded, and, second, that we have 
reason to believe that Machiavelli 
and wrote honestly what his vast 
experience had taught him, and if he was 
misled, the fault lay not so heay- 


be 


studious 


avoid 
not all, 
arise 
ories, 
not a little 
like of real- 
Caliban seeing 


to 
Most, if 
ms 

his 


lo 
th 


the com- 


sible such an ttalian Gehenna as th: 
the Borgtas. 
In postscript, I think our best thanks are 
due both to Mr. Langley and to the mem- 
ory of the Italian statesman who, inde- 
and yet dependently like the 
magic carpet and ivory tube of the ‘* Ara- 
bian Nights,” have enub!ted us to enter the 
palace wherein languishing Truth. It 
now but remains for the golden apple 
ourse—to revive the Prin- 
throbbing life “ running 
through her veins 
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WOMAN: 
Can She Reason? 


A Famous 
Correspondence. 


Published by 
THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


A self-acknowledged cynic makes 
the attack and fifty men and 
women all over the land rise in 
protest. Here are examples of 
what they say: 


“ Women Should Think More and Talk Less.” 
* Man's World Needs a Woman.” 


“ No Woman Ever Thinks Abstractly,” 
“ Men Talk Too Much.” 


“ To Be Personal Is a Feminine Trait.” 

“* Woman’s Nature Is Urtraized.’ 

“ Few Women Are Calm a d Logical.” 

** There Are Other Shams Besides Pillow Shams,” 


An unusually entertaining and attractive 
book. . Every woman should read it It will 
find a ready sale. Reprinted from The New 
York Times Saturday Review. 

Sold by THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY. 
25 CENTS PER COPY. 


a? 
Limited Edition. Order at Once. 


Just Published. 


The Joy of 
Captain Ribot 


From the Spanish of A. Palacio Valdes by 
MINNA C. SMITH. 


‘The novel as far as ‘Ribot and bis two 
friends are concerned, a tender tdyll, but on the 
‘other side it is an exquisite comedy, with some 
Jine tragic implications.’ —W. D, Howells. 

For Sale Everywhere. 
7 volume, 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


BRENTANO’S, 


34 Union Square, New York. 


| Love, Romance, — 
Fighting, Mystery 


NN Are all found in the best book of stories 
; of the year, 


Bythe Marshes of Minas 


i 
j By CHARLES G, D. ROBERTS. 


|B Silver, Burdett & Company, N. Y. 
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~The Loan Exhibition — 
OF 


PICTURES 


BY 


Mr. T. W. Dewing 


Will Close on Tuesday Next. 


MONTROSS GALLERY, 
372 Fifth Ave., cor. 35th St., N. Y. 


Bargains in Books 


ON ACCOUNT OF REMOVAL, 
HENRY MILLER, 


22 NASSAU STREET, 
Having to move on May 1st, is offering 
his large stock at a sacrifice 


Will remove to 1 I lay St., opp. Astor House, 


Mr. Kimball Scritner’s new book 
“A CCNTINENTALCAVALIER” 
will be published this month by the 
Abbey Fress, 114 Fiith Avenue, New 
York. The price is one dollar, and it 
can be ordered through any bookseller, 
22,500 copies of Mr. Scribner's previ- 
ous book were sold, 


- ° 

The book to read is the latest one | 
Kimball Scribner. It is en- | 
“A CONTINENTAL CAVAL- 
The binders have it in hand 
will be published by the} 
Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, 
Any bookseller will ob- 
The price is $1.00, 
printed and boand. 
in your orders 


nnd it 
Abbey 
| New York. 
|} tain it for yoa, 
h, duintily 
You should send 
eurly. 
4 . > 
RS 
BOOKS. - ALL OUT-OF 
plied, no matter on what >ct Write 
I can t any book ¢ published The most 
expert ok finders extant Please tate wants, 
When in En and inspect my 50,000 rare 
books B. tEAT BOOKSHOP, John 
Bright 8t.. England. 
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of famous 


AUTOGRAPH = 
| LETTERS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 


ALTER R. BENJAMDN, 
1125 Broadway, New York, 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS 


SIR SUPERIOR 


RECTOR ST. 
BOOK STORE. 





